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Philosophy and Farm Mechanics 


T. W. GANDY, Teacher Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The title, “Philosophy and Farm Mechanics,” may 
appear to be strange, strange in that the two subjects 
seem unrelated. Few of us think of philosophy when 
we refer to the field of farm mechanics, and this is 
the exact reason for the title. The two fields of thought 
are related; in fact, no one performs in farm mechanics 
in the absence of a philosophy. 

But why the title? Why at this time, that is? Farm 
mechanics as a field of thought and action has been 
growing and changing at such a rapid rate that we 
seldom refer in our thinking to basic philosophical be- 
liefs to determine what should and should not be 
done. All too often we simply do the expedient thing; 
we get more concerned with helping repair a tractor 
for a farmer than with teaching him to solve problems 
about that tractor. We get absorbed so much in prac- 
tical daily teaching and living, particularly when tech- 
nology seems so important, that we tend to forget why 
we teach, what goals are truly important, and what 
ideals and values should be uppermost even in the 
teaching of farm mechanics. 

This is intended to be a challenge to each teacher 
to think deeply about the reasons why he uses his 
time in farm mechanics, or in anything else, the way 
he does. This should not be passive reflection, but 
active searching for answers and intelligent thinking 
on the subject of a useful, up-to-date, educational 
philosophy. In these few sentences it is impossible to 
outline or even suggest an adequate philosophy for 
the field of farm mechanics. However, one example of 
the type of thinking that would be profitable is this: 
if the democratic goal of promoting maximum dis- 
covery and development on the part of each student 
is good, then the field of farm mechanics taught cor- 
rectly is one of the best areas in which this goal can 
be achieved. 

This is a mechanical age, full of mechanical gad- 
gets, and man must learn to live with them. He must 
create them, use them, and service them. In learning 
to create, use, and service, he may easily lose sight 
of the need for basic understanding. We cannot hope 
to teach each student, adolescent or adult, all he needs 
to know about farm mechanics. Therefore, farm me- 
chanics must be taught as an introduction to the field 
rather than as a terminal course. The student must be 
shown the value of a problem-solving approach rather 
than a simple skills approach. He must be taught the 
underlying values inherent in the broader concept of 


(Continued on page 148) 


From the Editor’s Desk... 


Need for farm mechanics instruction remains 


Change is inevitable, but the thought of change 
should not frighten us. Yet some of our co-workers 
have been frightened by talk about a changing agri- 
culture into saying that the farm shop is a vanishing 
part of our program. Presumably, the farm shop—and 
our farm mechanics instructional program—will wither 
as rapidly as the use of rental machinery and ma- 
chinery pools increase. 


Even if farm machinery rental could have this 
effect, the widespread use of such arrangements is 
still a long way off and may actually never become the 
factor in farming many predict. Many items of farm 
machinery are far from being so expensive that farm- 
ers will not want to own and maintain their own. And, 
when one wanders over a modern farm, he still gets 
the impression that there is much of a mechanical 
nature that farm workers will always have to know. 
The content and nature of instruction in farm me- 
chanics is constantly changing, but the need for such 
instruction remains. 


Somewhere, somehow, farm boys and men need to 
learn how to perform the many small maintenance 
jobs that are forever cropping up around the farm 
and farm home. Painting, carpentry, electrical wiring, 
fencing, plumbing, masonry, glazing and a host of 
other shop learnings help us achieve the objectives of 
vocational education in agriculture. The understand- 
ings needed for doing these jobs well can be a chal- 
lenge to the most capable student. 

Farm machinery and power are one of the wonders 
of our times, but this equipment is not free from oper- 
ational defects. Farm workers still need a great deal 
of mechanical understanding to use this equipment 
effectively and keep it in operation. 

Farm managers, agricultural agencies of various 
kinds and our agricultural colleges can recommend 
regarding farm mechanization, but it is still the farm 
worker who determines whether mechanization of 
various aspects of farm work will succeed. 

And so it goes with all the areas of farm me- 
chanics. Much help has been and will be provided 
farmers by non-school agencies; some machinery com- 
panies may take over adjustment and repair of huge, 
expensive machines; some parts of machines may be 
constructed as sealed, self-lubricating units which 
can be exchanged; and machinery rental may increase. 
But, the need for a knowledge of farm mechanics, 
the need for many basic skills, and the need for sound 


(Continued on page 148) 
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(Continued from page 147) 


mechanical judgment will continue. 
Instead of wasting time and energy 
worrying about a vanishing farm shop, 
we should be studying the ways in 
which the content and instructional 
methods can be changed to accomo- 
date changing farmer needs. Espe- 
cially do we need to increase many- 
fold the emphasis given to the de- 
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velopment of the ability to make 
sound judgments in the area of farm 
mechanics. 


Philosophy and-- - - 
(Continued from page 147) 


farm mechanics, and he should be 
taught to use his talents in discover- 
ing new and better ways of doing 


things. 0 


The Cover Picture 
State President Harry Markos, with 
ribbons, and Vice-President Paul Con- 
over, of the Utah FFA Association 
assist in judging the farm mechanics 
exhibit at the Utah State Fair. Pro- 
fessor Von Jarrett of the Utah State 
University is seen judging a hay ele- 
vator which was one of many large 
projects entered. 
(Photo by Elvin Downs, 
State Supervisor, Agr. Ed.) 


Fig. |. Data Sheet for Drill Press. 


Space Requirements in the 


Farm Mechanics Laboratory 


HARRY D. HENDERSON* | 


OW much 
room should a 
student have to 
operate an arc 
welder? Is a three- 
foot working lane 
adequate for re- 
pairing farm ma- 
chinery? How 
much space 
should be allowed 
for traffic aisles in 


Harry D. Henderson 


*Dr. Henderson is Professor in - 2 of 
Agriculutral Engineering, Department of Ag 
riculture, Wisconsin State ollege and In- 
stitute of Technology, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


the farm shop? 
These are typical 
questions that the 
vocational _agri- 


culture instructor 
must answer if he 


LX 


is planning to re- 
vise or rebuild his 
facilities to meet, 
in his teaching 
program, the challenge of an evolving 
agriculture. 

Success in farming is demanding 
an ever-increasing knowledge of the 
application of science and engineering 


"Sea 


Fig. 3. Composite data sheet for grinder-buffer. 


principles. The rapid technological 
advances of the past 10 years have 
brought with them added responsi- 
bilities to the instructor. Concurrently, 
the teacher faces continually increas- 
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ing competition for the use of time 
and space in which to provide ade- 
quate learning opportunity for the 
boys seeking a career in farming or 
related work. Laboratory periods have 
been shortened, enrollment per class 
has been enlarged, and curricula have 
been expanded. 

The absence of space standards 
for work stations in a farm shop lab- 
oratory is rather surprising as well 
as unfortunate. The recommendations 
available are usually of a very general 
nature and are for the total physical 
plant for vocational agriculture rather 
than for any specific area or machine. 
The over-all recommendations are 
good and very necessary, but when 
the teacher of agriculture faces his 
superintendent, school board, or ar- 
chitect, he needs something more 
specific with which to present evi- 
dence of his departmental necessities. 
The dimensions available are those 
selected arbitrarily because there has 
been little or no research on which 
to base them. Even at the opinion 
level, however, there are very few 
actual recommendations as to the 
areas needed for each work station. 
This dearth of information has made 
it difficult for the agriculture teacher 
to plan the proper allotment of labo- 
ratory room for each of the various 
pieces of power and bulk equipment. 

In order to provide positive evi- 
dence of space needs in a farm shop 
laboratory, a study’ was conducted 
at the Wisconsin State College, Platte- 
ville, in the year 1957-58. Since 
the dimensions of each machine or 
work bench are easily obtained either 
from sales literature or from actual 
measurement, the study dealt pri- 
marily with the operational space 
needed at the work stations. 


Plan of the Study 


The population for the space study 
was comprised of 209 students 
majoring in agricultural education at 
the Wisconsin State College, Platte- 
ville. The students were members of 
farm mechanics, farm carpentry, 
farm machinery, and farm power 
classes. Body dimensions of the sub- 
jects, when compared with those of 
another study? indicated that the stu- 
dents were within the normal range 
of a large segment of the total (adult) 
population. 

4 Study for Ph.D. dissertation under direc- 
tion of Dr. ilo J. Peterson, Professor and 
Head and Dr. Harry Kitts, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education and Mr. 
Arthur Schwantes, Professor and Head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 7 : 
Sahley, Lloyd, Wm., Dimensions of the 


Human Figure, Cleveland Designers and Con- 
sultants, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 1957. 


The data for the study were ob- 
tained from sheets (Fig. 1) which 
contained scale reproductions of 13 
work stations. The work stations were 
located in the teacher training farm 
shop at the College. Theoretical 
standards were established to serve 
as guides in marking off the opera- 
tional areas at the various work sta- 
tions and to facilitate the tabulation 
of the data. 


An instrument was developed in 
order to measure the space require- 
ments at each work station. A grid 
system was adopted whereby rows 
of six-inch squares were taped on 
the floor in the operating area of a 
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Findings and Conclusions 


The various work stations in the 
farm shop have three functions: 

1. To provide a suitable facility at 
which the student may develop com- 
petency in the phases of mechanized 
agriculture. 

2. To provide a place where the 
instructor may demonstrate the skills 
and techniques necessary for such 
competency. 

8. To provide an area in which 
projects, machines, and equipment 
may be serviced. 

Space recommendations for the 13 
work stations in the study are shown 
in Table I. 


Table I. Recommended Dimensions for Operational Areas 


Minimum (inches) 


Optimum (inches) 


Work Station Side-to-side Depth Side-to-side Depth 
pe 60 30 72 36 
Bench and vice................ 52 27 72 36 
See 48 24 60 27 
Forge and anvil................ 64 60 80 72 
Grinder-buffer.................... 60 24 80 30 
pS Ts 200 24 384 é 30 
Machinery repair .............. 2(area of machine) 2(area of machine) 
Oxyacetylene welder........ 64 84 30 
| RRR eis 240 40 384 48 
Howne talee..................:... 48 20 60 24 
Soldering bench................ 60 30 72 36 
, eee 96 288 144 384 
Tool grinder...................... 48 24 60 28 


machine or work bench. An observer 
then recorded the extremities of mo- 
tion of the operators and their ma- 
terials on a data sheet which was ac- 
tually a floor plan of a work station 
(Fig. 2). 

The experimental data were re- 
corded over much of the academic 
year. Dimensions to the left, to the 
right, and to the rear at each work 
station were tabulated. The median, 
mean, standard deviation, and range 
were computed for each operating 
area. Composite data sheets (Fig. 3) 
which showed the outlines of all space 
requirements at each station were 
made. This view of the operating out- 
lines indicated the area(s) of great- 
est concentration, the total area cov- 
ered, and the variations among in- 
dividuals. The dimensional summaries 
and the composite data sheets were 
used as the basis for calculating space 
recommendations. 


The machinery repair station was 
investigated further. The space oc- 
cupied by a farm machine was found 
to correlate closely with the space 
used by a three-foot lane on four 
sides of the machine; thus the thumb 
rule—space for a machinery work sta- 
tion equals twice the space for the 
machine—was formulated. 


The minimum standards might be 
used economically when shop space 
is limited or in cases where the num- 
ber of students per class is small. The 
optimum standards might better apply 
when adequate space is available, 
when the number of students per 
class is large, or when several classes 
are forced to meet in the farm shop 
laboratory during the same school 
term. 


In summary, the study indicated 
that the space requirements at a 
work station depend on the following 
factors: 

1. The type of activity performed 

at the station. 

2. The size of the material on 

which the work is performed. 

8. The anatomical dimensions of 

the worker. 

4. The working habits of the in- 

dividual. 

5. The number of people using a 

station at one time. 

6. The direction of movement 

(horizontal or vertical) of the 
working part of a machine. 0 


To all, a— 
Happy New Year! 
the Magazine Staff 
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structional program. 


Now is the time for - - - 
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Large projects, like the portable feed rack above, should be con- 
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structed on the farm, rather than consuming large emounts of 


A New Look at Agricultural 
Mechanics Instruction 


C. W. HILL, Teacher Education, Cornell University 


WE are a prod- 

uct of our ex- 
periences. What 
have been our ex- 
periences in agri- 
cultural mechan- 
icsP What prin- 
ciples give us 
direction in agri- 
cultural mechan- 
ics? This- varies 
from school to 
school and state to state because lead- 
ers in agricultural education have 
held different beliefs. Do we have 
a philosophy that meets the needs in 
agricultural mechanics today? During 
World War II, we conducted farm 
machinery repair programs. Also, cer- 
tain items of equipment not available 
for purchase were constructed. It was 
the practice at the time to provide 
the facilities and the instruction at 
the school so that farmers and boys 
could repair and construct farm ma- 
chines or equipment. There was 
teaching and learning taking place, 
but it was of secondary importance. 
The emphasis was to complete the 
project and get it out of the shop. 
What is our primary aim today? Are 
we still primarily concerned with the 
repair, servicing, and construction of 
projects and equipment? 


Cc. W. Hill 


It is my thesis that the work in ag- 
ricultural mechanics should be guided 
by the same principles and objectives 
as the other instruction in vocational 
agriculture. Agricultural mechanics 


is a part of the instructional program. 
Therefore, the pupils and farmers 
need to learn and develop the abilities 
required to successfully operate a 
farm. Many of the abilities may be 
used by pupils going into occupations 
related to farming in which farmers 
call upon others for services. A farmer 
must be able to operate, service, and 
repair farm power and equipment 
units; to use electricity efficiently; to 
plan, provide, and maintain farm 
buildings and conveniences, etc. 
Many abilities are required in making 
these managerial decisions and in 
performing operative jobs. It should 
be the primary aim to develop in 
pupils and farmers the ability to per- 
form the jobs they do daily, weekly, 
monthly, or yearly rather than giving 
primary emphasis to repair or pro- 
duction of projects. The ability to do 
is the end product rather than the 
completed job or project. 


A principle we subscribe to is 
learning to do by doing. For the 
agricultural produetion jobs, we teach 
the job in the classroom and/or on 
the farm. The pupil develops a plan 
and puts it into practice on the home 
farm. Individual follow-up instruction 
is given by the teacher or the parent. 
Have we followed this practice in 
agricultural mechanics? Some teachers 
have done it while others have not. 
We tend to have the pupils do far 
more work in the agricultural me- 
chanics shop than on the farms at 
home. 


classroom time. 


It is assumed that farmers are re- 
quired to have abilities in agricultural 
mechanics. They perform jobs requir- 
ing these abilities. Therefore, the op- 
portunity exists on the farm for boys 
to learn and to do these jobs. These 
jobs naturally become a part of the 
farming programs of the individuals. 
The jobs pupils have in their farming 
programs are taught through group 
instruction with individual follow-up 
by the teacher or parent on the home 
farm. Why cannot this same practice 
apply to agricultural mechanics in- 
struction for many of the jobs boys 
need to learn? 


To implement the above concepts, 
two points need continued emphasis 
and development. First, the planning 
for and development of the home 
farm shop. This has been a part of 
the instructional program. Continued 
and increased emphasis will result in 
improved home farm shop facilities. 
Once the facilities are available, then 
pupils will have more opportunity to 
learn and to do agricultural mechan- 
ics work at home. Second, some 
changes in the course of study and 
methods of teaching would make it 
possible for pupils and farmers to do 
more on the farm. It is strongly sug- 
gested that the skills be taught at 
school and the pupils do more of the 
repair and construction work at home. 
It is granted, boys will need practice 
at school in learning the skills by 
doing. The question to consider is, 
can the pupil spend twenty or thirty 
periods in profitable learning by con- 
structing a range feed rack? Might 
not the time be used to teach the 
skills and help the pupil develop the 
plan for the project? Then, let him 
do more of the work at home. This 
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should make available more periods 
to teach additional managerial and 
operative jobs. As an example, many 
of the jobs in the operation, servicing, 
and repairing of farm engines and 
field machinery can be taught in 
group instruction with pupil practice. 
Then, the pupils can go home to fur- 
ther develop the ability and perform 
the operation with the machines. This 
is equally true in other areas of 
agricultural mechanics. Teachers will 
need to provide more _ individual 


follow-up instruction on the farm and 
in the classroom if such a program 
is to succeed. Parents must also be 
educated to provide more opportu- 
nities and to give more individual 
instruction. 

In summary, the instructional pro- 
gram in agricultural mechanics should 
place primary emphasis upon the de- 
velopments of abilities needed by 
successful farm operators. The super- 
vised farming program has been estab- 
lished as a method of teaching in 
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agriculture. Agricultural mechanics 
jobs can and should be in the pupils’ 
supervised farming programs. Skills 
can be taught with some practice at 
school. But, more emphasis should be 
placed upon the pupil doing more 
practice, performing the job, or re- 
pairing the machinery on the home 
farm. With less time being used for 
construction and repair in class, addi- 
tional jobs can be taught. Thus, the 
agricultural mechanics instruction can 
be expanded and improved. oO 


A close look at - - - 


Farm Mechanics in a Changing Agriculture 


L. E. STONE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 


Thirty-one years ago, a most re- 
markable model “A” automobile was 
made in Detroit. It captivated the 
American people. This automobile 
was a tough, high wheeled, and long- 
legged car possessing many of the 
virtues and a few of the vices of the 
model “T” it replaced. The simple 
mechanism of the model “A” made it 
possible for any shade tree mechanic 
to repair it with only a knuckle- 
busting wrench, a pair of pliers, and 
an adequate supply of baling wire. 
The simplicity and economy of oper- 
ation caused it to be sold by the mil- 
lions. But, impossible as it seems, 
within a period of twelve years the 
model “A” became obsolete. Times, 
roads, and economic conditions 
changed. The vehicle belonged to yes- 
terday—the good old days. 


The antiquation of this automobile 
did not deny the American people a 
means of transportation. Such anti- 
quation merely resulted in changed 
cars. The importance of the automo- 
bile was not decreased. 


Changes such as have occurred in 
the automobile industry have been 
and are occurring in the field of edu- 
cation—especially in the field of agri- 
cultural education. High school voca- 
tional agriculture programs are in the 
midst of a changing situation. To 
meet these new demands and to keep 
abreast of the times, it has become 
necessary to reorganize and change 
the agricultural education programs. 

It is true that change and progress 
sweep away many good and cherished 
things. We may deplore the change 
from an agrarian economy to an in- 
dustrial economy, such as we are now 
experiencing, but we cannot stop it. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
agricultural changes that are occur- 


ring in the United States that are 
affecting our agricultural industry and 
our high school vocational agriculture 
programs. 


Changes in Agriculture 


1. Population changes. Our rural 
population is declining. Only 
13 percent of the nation’s popu- 
lation is needed to produce the 
food and fiber needed for the 
remaining 87 percent of the 
population. It has been pre- 
dicted that in the very near 
future only 5 percent of the 
population will be required to 
produce the food and fiber for 
the remaining population. 

2. Industrial changes. Most of the 
nations of the world are highly 
industrialized and are becom- 
ing more so as the years come 
and go. Industry will continue 
to attract large numbers of our 
rural youths and adults. Of the 
nation’s 5 million farmers, many 
thousands of them have annual 
incomes of less than $1,000. 
These people cannot and will 
not stay on farms. Politically, 
we have abandoned the idea of 
helping them remain “Down on 
the Farm.” Educationally, we 
can assist them to make the 
transition from rural to urban 
living. 

3. Changes in farm sizes. The 
number of large size farms and 
small size farms in the United 
States is increasing. Because of 
various economic reasons, it 
has become necessary for 
full-time farmers to increase 
the size of their farms in order 
to have an economical farming 
unit. Too, because of the in- 
creasing number of part-time 


farmers, the number of small 
size farms has increased. The 
number of small size farms will 
no doubt increase as we be- 
come more highly industrial- 
ized. Many people employed in 
industry maintain a small part- 
time farming operation in order 
to supplement their income and 
to maintain a rural-urban type 
of living. 

4. Production changes. Automation 
is just around the corner for 
agriculture. Mechanization has 
enabled agriculture to crowd 
200 years of progress into the 
last ten years. Such progress 
has resulted in an increased 
amount of leisure time for rural 
people. We have not learned 
how to use wisely our leisure 
time as yet. For example, we 
have literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of teen-agers on farms 
and in cities with nothing to 
gainfully occupy their time. 

5. Changes in behavior of youth. 
As a result of many social- 
economic changes, we have a 
distressed and confused gener- 
ation of youth. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver states that “teen-age crime 
is the most pressing problem in 
America today.” According to 
E. V. Walton, head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural “Edu- 
cation at Texas A & M, juvenile 
delinquency increased 36 per- 
cent in 1956 in the United 
States. 


Rural or small town juvenile delin- 
quency increased 58 percent during 
the same period. Rural youth may 
not be as “mean” as their city cousins, 
but the frequency of rural delin- 
quency is almost twice that of city 
delinquency. Such an increase in 
delinquency among rural youth is 
probably due to their mobility, ie., 
the ease with which they can get from 
one place to another. Too, they read 
and are influenced by newspapers, 
radios, and television. If an epidemic 
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of vandalism occurs in Chicago on 
Saturday, it can, because of modern 
communication media, become com- 
mon talk in Texas or Georgia by 
Monday. 

This quick look around the corner 
of tomorrow calls for a bold new look 
at our educational program in voca- 
tional agriculture and an examination 
of the ways in which the program 
has kept pace with the agricultural 
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changes that have occurred. We 
should also look at the program and 
examine the means by which the pro- 
gram proposes to cope with condi- 
tions that are expected to arise in the 
future. 


Mechanical Skills Needed 
As our nation becomes more highly 
mechanized, there is an ever increas- 
ing need for people to learn mechan- 


Class and Hours 


Enterprises and Jobs 


VA | VA Il VA ill 


3 Reading plans—simple blueprint read- 
ing and sketching. 


12 Woodworking: 


A. 


Hand tools — saw, hammer, plane, 
chisel, augur, square. Also projects 
that will involve using these tools. 
Power tools — saw, jointer, band 
saw, jig saw, sander, and planer. 


Paints and painting—selecting, spray- 


ing, brush application, care of brushes 
and sprayer, preparing surfaces, stor- 
ing and handling. 


Lumber and bill of materials—-selecting, 


grades, use. 


1 1 Builders hardware—selecting and using. 


Farm buildings—types, uses, economy, 


common types of construction, fencing, 
and gates. 


Metal work—hand and power tools, 


drilling, threading, tapping, hack-saw- 
ing, riveting, and layout. 


6 4 B. 


Welding: 
A. 


Arc—types of welders, safety, elec- 
trodes, preparation of work, types 
of welds, welding. 

Acetylene—safety, terms, equipment, 
rods, cutting, closing and storing rig. 


Soldering—selecting equipment, tinning, 


cleaning, fluxes, and applying solder. 


Concrete — uses, ingredients, mixing, 


finishing, curing, forms for concrete, 
and safety. 


Farm electrification—economic impor- 


tance, terms, safety, wiring, proper fus- 
ing, and motor choice, protection and 
maintenance. 


20 


Farm machinery—economics of farm 


machinery, principles of engine, opera- 
tion, and engine maintenance. 


Leather and rope work—uses and use- 


ful knots of rope, care and storage, and 
rope and leather halters. 


8 Plumbing—water systems, sewage dis- 
posal, maintenance of plumbing system. 
(Includes cutting, threading pipe, and 
simple plumbing repairs.) 


40 66 64 


Totals. 


ical skills. Realizing this, the Mt. 
Pleasant High School vocational ag- 
riculture department is increasing 
emphasis on farm mechanics. In farm 
mechanics, such things are taught as 
farm welding, shop, rural electrifica- 
tion, farm buildings, minor tractor 
repairs, and tractor maintenance. 


Instruction in farm mechanics af- 
fords many advantages to the student. 
In addition to learning the knowledge, 
skills, and ideals needed by present 
and future farmers, he learns how to 
intelligently handle the managerial 
problems connected with selecting, 
purchasing, and maintaining farm 
machinery, electrical equipment, and 
household appliances. 

This learning, in addition to being 
applied on the farm, can also be ap- 
plied to many nonfarm situations. 
For example, the person who is serv- 
ing as farm representative for an elec- 
trical power company must have a 
basic understanding of the use of 
electricity. Therefore, the high school 
student who learns about electricity 
can apply this same learning not only 
to farming but to other occupations 
as well. 


Instruction in farm mechanics also 
gives students an opportunity to do 
purposeful thinking, as well as to use 
their hands, dealing with common 
problems of everyday living. Such 
instruction prepares the student for 
present and future problem solving 
where mechanics is involved. 


Approximately 40 percent of the 
student’s time in vocational agricul- 
ture at Mt. Pleasant High School is 
spent working in farm mechanics. 
The major problems have been enu- 
merated above. 

What should be taught in farm 
mechanics and how much time to be 
spent in the various areas of instruc- 
tion have been topics of discussion 
for several years. I am sure that all 
of us will have our own ideas on 
this subject. One will, of necessity, 
need to adjust the time element to 
his own local situation. Available shop 
facilities and differences in local 
conditions make it necessary for the 
Vo-Ag teacher to make adjustments 
in any recommendation so it will fit 
his local community. 


A Farm Mechanics Program 


The following chart is taken from 
material that came out of a workshop 
of vocational agriculture teachers in 
Texas during the winter of 1958-59. 
The hours were only for teaching 
theory and for building the necessary 
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projects to cover the skills. Additional 
hours would be necessary for indi- 
vidual projects. This is a three-year 
program. 

You may not agree with any of 
these suggestions, but one thing is 
sure, we must change with the times. 


If we do not change our programs of 
vocational agriculture to fit the times, 
we are doomed as a program. In any 
35 years of public education, I have 
watched the tide change from ox 
power to atom power. More and more 
of us will do less and less, so let us 
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learn to do it with all the grace that 
is in us. Vocational agriculture as I 
knew it is gone. I believe it is time 
to change the 1917 philosophy of 
vocational education in agriculture. 


Oo 


Farm Machinery Workshop 


Helps teachers keep up-to-date 
LEWIS EGGENBERGER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Winfield, Kansas 


RE we pro- 

gressing with 
the changing 
times in our 
teaching of farm 
mechanics? Let’s 
take a minute and 
think about this 
question. We 
know that farm- 
ers are increasing 
their use of mech- 
anized equipment on the farm to de- 
crease their labor cost. Farmers are 
purchasing new farm equipment cost- 
ing as much as $8,000 with an aver- 
age investment in farm machinery in 
the United States in 1958 of $3,200 
per farm, compared with $1,753 in 
1950, and $394 in 1940. What are 
we doing to teach our all day stu- 
dents, young farmers, and adult farm- 
ers to recognize the need for prop- 
erly servicing, adjusting, and main- 
taining this $5,000 tractor or $1,300 
mower-haycrusher; and to develop 
in them the desire and ability to per- 
form the unspecialized maintenance 
jobs before they become emergencies? 


In the summer of 1958, Kansas 
took another step forward in answer- 
ing this problem. The State De- 
partment of Agricultural Education 
selected thirteen vocational agricul- 
ture teachers to attend a farm ma- 
chinery workshop at Kansas State 
University in June of 1958. The 
instructor and consultant for this 
course was Mr. A. H. Hollenberg, 
Specialist in Agricultural Education 
(Farm Mechanics) of the Agricultural 
Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion. The host instructors were Pro- 
fessor P. N. Stevenson and Professor 
C. O. Jacobs, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Farm Mechanics Instructors at 
Kansas State. 


The two machines studied at this 
school were the forage harvester and 
the combine. Used machines were 
available for the students (vocational 
agriculture teachers) to inspect, re- 


Lewis Eggenberger 


pair, adjust, and 
service. Mr. Hol- 
lenberg had us 
work on a unit of 
the machine with 
the aid of the in- 
struction manual; 
then we went to 
the classroom and ~ 
answered and. dis- 
cussed the ques- 
tions in the stu- 
dent manual writ- 
ten by him and 
Mr. E. J. John- 
son. The questions 
were answered 
by use of refer- 
ence material and 
discussion of the 
problem among 
the students. The 
machines were field tested when we 
completed the maintenance work. Can 
you think of a better follow-up for 
the student? It is certainly better than 
a written test. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, under the supervision 
of the State Supervisor, Mr. C. C. 
Eustace, did not let the ball stop 
rolling with the completion of this 
workshop. They cooperated with the 
Kansas State University Agricultural 
Engineering Department in schedul- 
ing twelve training centers through- 
out the State of Kansas so all the 
vocational agriculture teachers would 
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Professor P. N. Stevenson pointing to a defective part from the 
Mode! 21, 14 foot self propelled Massey-Harris combine. Identi- 
fication from left to right—David V. Rector, Clearwater High School, 
Vo-Ag Teacher; Powell Heide, Pretty Prairie High School, Vo-Ag 


have an opportunity to receive train-. 


ing in farm machinery maintenance. 
These centers were the high school 
farm mechanics shops of the vo- 
cational agriculture teachers who 
had attended the original workshop. 
Scheduling these schools was accom- 
plished in order that Professor Steven- 
son or Professor Jacobs could work 
with the host instructor during the 
months of June and July, 1959. 

An added incentive for the instruc- 
tors was the opportunity of earning 
two hours of graduate credit. This 
was arranged through the cooperation 


Teacher; Paul Oltmanns, Moundridge High School, Vo-A 
Lewis Eggenberger, Winfield High School, Vo-Ag Teacher; Glen 
Schulthess, Haven High School, Vo-Ag Teacher; James J. Stanley, 
Cheney High School, Vo-A 
County Community High School, Vo-Ag Teacher; P. N. Stevenson, 
Kansas State University, Farm Mechanics Teacher Trainer; Ray L. 
Smith, Howard High School, Vo-Ag Teacher; Frank Carpenter, 
State Department of Agricultural Education, Asst. Supervisor; Rich- 
ard L. Ramsdale, McPherson High School, Vo-Ag Teacher; Francis 
Shoup, Mulvane High School, Vo-Ag Teacher 


Teacher; 


Teacher; Duane McCune, Dickinson 


of the State Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, and the Agricultural 
Engineering Department and the De- 
partment of Continuing Education at 
Kansas State University. 


These training centers were organ- 
ized to familiarize teachers with the 
methods of teaching farm machinery 
maintenance to high school vocational 
agriculture students. Of course, only 
one type of machine was used at each 
center. Participating vocational agri- 
culture teachers had a choice of the 
combine, forage harvester, or baler. 
Those developing this course hope 
that the teachers will be able to adapt 
these methods to maintenance of other 
farm machinery, except for some spe- 
cial skills to perform a specific job 
related to a certain machine. 

Instruction on the individual ma- 
chines was similar at these centers 
to that used by Mr. Hollenberg. In 
addition, Professors Stevenson and 
Jacobs, with the aid of their college 
classes, developed a maintenance 


check list for the major farm ma- 
chines. These check lists were used 
by the students before they started 
to work on each unit of the machine. 
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They entered the condition of each 
defective part, its number and cost, 
and how it was corrected (replaced, 
straightened, welded, etc.). These 
check lists were excellent, for the stu- 
dent knew what parts were good or 
bad on the entire unit before begin- 
ning repairs. 


Powell Heide, Pretty Prairie High School, 

foreground; and James J. Stanley, Cheney 

High School, checking the wheel bearings 
on a combine. 


All instruction at these centers was 
directed toward what procedure the 
individual teacher was going to use 
in his community to teach farm ma- 
chinery maintenance. 

To complete the course, all teachers 
will submit the check sheets from their 
high school students who inspected, 
repaired, and serviced three machines 
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of three different types. In other 
words, there could be three mowers, 
three balers, and three plows. In addi- 
tion, the teachers will submit a con- 
solidated summary of the machines. 
This includes machine name, make, 
model, year, estimated value of re- 
pairs, cost of replacement parts, and 
estimated value of repaired machine. 
These consolidated summaries will be 
used in writing a publication on farm 
machinery maintenance. 

One thing that was apparent at the 
twelve training centers was the need 
for teaching farm machinery mainte- 
nance. All the machines the farmers 
furnished for these schools, even the 
newer machines, needed adjusting 
and repairing. A major break-down 
was prevented on a 1957 combine at 
the Winfield school by replacing a 
worn key in the pitman drive. Also it 
was determined that the chain that 
drove the reel was replaced with the 
incorrect number chain. A 1949 self 
propelled combine that was serviced, 
adjusted and repaired at a cost of 
approximately $90.00 combined two 
hundred and fifty acres of wheat with- 
out a breakdown. 

Professor Stevenson predicts that 


Ray L. Smith repairing the sickle, reel and 
auger drive on a 14 foot self-propelled 
combine. 


the eighty-eight teachers who at- 
tended these centers will give more 
emphasis to farm machinery main- 
tenance in the future. 

Supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
vocational agriculture teachers must 
not let our students down. Let’s keep 
the machines rolling. Oo 


Team effort required for - - - 


Good Public Relations 


L. F. CRABBE, Supervision, Ohio 


This is the day of relations. Not 
necessarily the kind that used to 
drop in for Sunday dinner, but im- 
portant ones nevertheless. The word 
“public relations” is beginning to 
sound trite but even words such as 
“informing the public” and “public 
information” do not quite carry the 
meaning and stress the importance of 
the job needing to be done. 

To improve vocational agriculture’s 
public relations on a local, state or 
national basis, we need to answer 
the question, “What segment of the 
public do we wish to inform?” The 
answer seems to be that the number 
one group would be the parents of 
our present and prospective high 
school vocational agriculture _ stu- 
dents. Second would be local school 
and community, and third, the re- 
maining members of the general pub- 
lic not previously included. 

The vocational agriculture teach- 
er in his local community is in an 
enviable position to do an outstand- 
ing job of public and community re- 
lations. These ways and means are 


generally assumed 
to be essential: 


1. Through ef- 
fective class- 
room teach- 
ing 

2, By well 
planned on- 
the-farm 
teaching 

3. Through 
timely stories 
to newspa- 
pers 

4. Through human interest stories 
on radio and T.V. 

5. In promoting public appearances 
of well prepared students 

Vocational agriculture teachers 
have two top quality picture subjects 
at their disposal most of the time; 
boys and animals. Teachers usually 
know what their news will be before 
it happens. 

We plan our teaching; let’s plan 
our public relations. It requires a 
team—state staff, teachers, and the 
chapter reporters. If we don’t work 


What are people reading about vocational agriculture? A clipping 
service helps furnish the answer to the public relations committee of 
the Ohio Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association. 


together, we'll be like the little Duke 
who sprang on his horse and rode 
off in all directions. 

In Ohio, we are planning a co- 
operative attack on the problems. 
We have a committee made up of 
teachers, teacher trainers, and super- 
visors to plan an annual program of 
public relations. We have recently 
subscribed to a clipping service. We 
want to know what we are now get- 
ting into newspapers as a means of 
evaluating our efforts. 
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As a part of our plan, we are 
preparing press releases, fill-in type 
news releases for teacher use and 
special releases and stories for se- 


lected newspapers of the state. 
Although we assign staff respon- 

sibility for certain functions, 

recognize that teachers are the key 
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resources in developing a public re- 
lations program in vocational agri- 


we culture. Oo 


Teaching Service and 


Maintenance of Motors 
By use of two- and four-stroke cycle engines 
GORDON STRUBLE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Temperance, Mich. 


Teaching the principles of opera- 
tion of the internal combustion engine 
is an important area of instruction in 
a high school farm shop program. 
Knowledge of the working principles 
and ‘skills in working with engines 
must be developed for a better under- 
standing of the maintenance and serv- 
ice requirements. 


Instruction in the area of engine 
mechanics in farm shop has in the 
past presented a problem to instruc- 
tors in our region. This year, how- 
ever, we feel confident we can do a 
better job in this phase of farm shop 
instruction. The reason for this change 
came as a direct result of a recent in- 
service teacher training meeting. 


In-service training meetings pre- 
sented to teachers in the field by 
Michigan State University provide 
valuable and timely information. They 
are presented to the teachers by staff 
members from the department of 
teacher education and extension spe- 
cialists. The meetings are held at a 
regional level and therefore are pre- 
sented to each region in the state as 
a noncredit activity. The technical 
information presented at these meet- 
ings is selected by the teachers in a 
given region, and it will vary with 
each region depending upon the in- 
terests of the teachers. Each region 
holds four or more meetings each 
year. These meetings serve to inform 
teachers of up-to-date technical de- 
velopments and skills in agriculture. 


At our last in-service meeting, the 
two- and four-stroke cycle engine was 
the topic for study. Each teacher was 
instructed, prior to the meeting, to 
bring a small engine and the tools 
necessary for working with the en- 
gine. This phase of the program is 
essential, for we “learn by doing” and 
must have the materials to work with 
for efficient training. A two-hour dis- 
cussion of the importance of the small 
engine and its position in the eco- 
nomics of the farm program was pre- 
sented in the classroom. Items in- 


cluded for dis- 
cussion were as . 
follows: 


l. Engine 
types and 
design 

2. Principles . 
of two- and 


four-stroke cycle engines 
3. Functions of systems 
a. Fuel and air intake 


b. Cooling 
ce. Lubrication 
d. Ignition 


4. Maintenance 
a. Adjustments 
b. Parts inspection 
ce. Care 
d. Storage 
5. Fuels 
a. Fuel selection based upon 
performance 
b. Gasoline and oil mixtures 
c. Factory recommendations 
d. Oils—types and service clas- 
sifications 

The class moved into the farm shop 
for the second half of the program, 
and here we were instructed in the 
procedure to follow in servicing the 
engines. 

The program was readily accepted 
by the teachers and it has been car- 
ried back into their local programs of 
farm mechanics. This instruction 
based on the study of small two- and 
four-stroke cycle engines is adapted 
to farm mechanics units on the study 


of internal combustion engines. Small. 


engines are typical of the type the 
farmer may service to a greater ex- 
tent than the larger engines which 
often require the use of a specialist 
or trained mechanic. It also will serve 
an additional function in teaching 
skills in servicing small engines com- 
monly used on the farm and in the 
farm home. Chain saws, engines on 
pumps, elevators, lawn mowers, and 
generators are found in increasing 
numbers on modern farms. Servicing 
of these engines can be done by the 
farmer. 


High school students are interested in work with small motors 


Many farm shop instructors face 
the problem of limited space for 
working on engines. This problem is 
complicated if the engines used are 
large such as tractor and truck en- 
gines. When small engines are used 
in place of the larger engines, the 
space problem is lessened. The in- 
struction is also on a “doing level.” 
Small engines are found in large num- 
bers in rural areas and are readily 
available for use by the students. The 
numbers and kinds of tools needed 
for working on these small engines 
are also readily available in most farm 
shops. Availability of tools needed for 
working on large engines often pre- 
sent a problem, especially if large 
numbers of students are involved. 

The objectives of a unit dealing 
with motor mechanics can be met by 
the use of small engines. Some spe- 
cific objectives met by use of the 
small two- and four-stroke cycle en- 
gines are: 


1. To develop an understanding 
of the functions and prinéiples 
of engine mechanics. 

2. To develop skills necessary for 
operating and servicing small 
engines. 

3. To develop the ability to select 
an engine best suited for a spe- 
cific job. 

4. To develop an appreciation for 


an engine and its values to the 
farmer. 


Instruction dealing with servicing 
and maintenance of small engines can 
be incorporated with the unit dealing 
with motor mechanics. Farm shop: 
students are very interested in work- 
ing with small engines, and this inter- 
est aids motivation. Each student will 
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participate in the study of the small 
engine and preferably will service his 
individual engine. 

The teachers in our region have 
used the information and techniques 
gained at this meeting in their local 
programs and are pleased with the 
results. They pattern their instruction 
after the outline presented at the in- 
service meeting. The subject matter 


4 
a 
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is treated according to the interest of 
the students with respect to time de- 
voted to the study of small engines. 
The usual pattern of instruction starts 
with classroom discussion of small en- 
gines and their use and importance 
and then leads to a demonstration of 
the principles of operation. The in- 
struction manual is useful at this point 
to serve as a guide in servicing the 


small engine. 

Following the classroom instruc- 
tion, the students move to the farm 
shop to work on the small engines 
and put into practice the procedures 
recommended. The results of a well 
planned program “pay off” in in- 
creased interest in farm shop, num- 
bers of farm shop projects, and pub- 
licity for the farm shop program. 0 


If it’s an idea for a department-owned group project you're search- 
ing for, consider the 3-fold value derived from— 


Growing Broilers on the Contract Basis 


—These are the conclusions reached by the teachers of vocational 
agriculture at Winnsboro, Texas, after growing broilers for seven years. 


ZENO E. BAILEY, Teacher Education, East Texas State College 


ANY changes 
are taking 
place on the farm 
today that have 
far-reaching im- 
plications for the 
teaching of voca- 
tional agriculture. 
Such changes as 
reduction in cot- 
ton acreage, 
wheat and other 
small grain restrictions, conservation 
reserve program—to name only a few 
—are creating conditions making it 
mandatory that the small farmer look 
to other enterprises as supplemental 
sources of farm income. Assisting 
farmers in selecting and analyzing 
new enterprises that are suitable for 
their particular farming situation is a 
vital role which the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture can and should play. 
To meet this challenge in the 
Winnsboro, Texas, Community, the 
first step taken by the teachers of 
vocational agriculture was to organize 
an advisory council for their depart- 
ment. Their thinking was that the ad- 
visory council could serve the follow- 
ing two-fold purpose: (1) assist them 
in planning and carrying out a pro- 
gram of work that would more nearly 
meet the needs of the school and the 
community; and (2) assist the depart- 
ment in selling the whole school pro- 
gram to the community. In 1952, the 
council was officially organized. 
During the first year the council 
was in operation, fifteen meetings of 
farmers were held for the purpose of 
discussing the feasibility of broiler 
production as a supplementary source 
of income. By the end of 1953, farm- 
ers had put into operation thirty-three 
broiler houses; and by 1958, more 


Zeno E. Bailey 


than one hundred farmers were pro- 
ducer-members of» the Winnsboro 
Broiler Growers Association. During 
the years when the association was 
getting established, the Winnsboro 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 
was operating, as a chapter project on 
the school campus, a 3,000-capacity 
broiler operation. For four of the 
seven years of continuous operation, 
the department has earned an average 
profit of more than $200 per brood. 
In expressing their sentiments of the 
merits of the project, the Winnsboro 
teachers are fully convinced that 
broiler production is fitting splendidly 
into the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram as well as on the various farms 
in the community. Following an ex- 
tensive study of the broiler program 
conducted by the vocational agricul- 
ture department at Winnsboro, Leroy 
E. Joyner’ sums up the teachers’ senti- 
ments regarding the merits of the 
enterprise as follows: The broiler 
operation provides (1) an excellent 
teaching device to augment classroom 
instruction; (2) a ready source of in- 
come to finance a comprehensive FFA 
program of work; and (3) facilities for 
several town boys to carry out a 
supervised farming program. 
Considering these three-fold bene- 
fits realized by the teachers at Winns- 
boro through their poultry enterprise, 
it would seem to the writer that 
broiler production or some other en- 
terprise by contractural arrangement 
might have equal application to many 
communities across the nation. To 
those of you who might be consider- 
ing the production of broilers or some 


4Leroy E. Joyner, An Analysis of Integrated 
Broiler Production in the innsboro Area 


Master’s Thesis, Department of Agricultural 
Education, East Texas State College, 1958. 


similar enterprise on the contract 
basis, a review of Joyner’s study of 
integrated broiler producers in the 
Winnsboro area should be of material 
assistance. 


The Study 


This study was undertaken for the 
primary purpose of analyzing the 
broiler-growing operation in the 
Winnsboro area in order to determine 
whether or not contract broiler grow- 
ing or some other type of contract 
farming could be adapted to the 
Edgewood community—a community 
situated some thirty miles southwest 
of the Winnsboro community. A sec- 
ondary purpose of the study was to 
establish a pattern for studying other 
phases of contract farming. The data 
were obtained through personal inter- 
views and records kept on the enter- 
prise. 


Background of the Study 


As has been mentioned previously, 
the idea of developing the broiler 
enterprise was conceived through 
meetings and discussions of the ad- 
visory council in 1952. During the 
early years of the development of the 
enterprise, the production of broilers 
represented varied combinations and 
degrees of integration. No doubt this 
was due largely to the widely diversi- 
fied sources of financing used by dif- 
ferent farmers in their own operation. 
Today the contractual arrangement is 
not completely uniform, but a local 
feed-dealer supplier who works closely 
with the association services a fairly 
large percentage of the growers. 
There is no extreme “vertical integra- 
tion” in the Winnsboro area as is prac- 
ticed in some areas of the United 
States where one management hatches 
chicks, provides feed and other sup- 
plies, grows broilers, acts as a proces- 
sor, and makes final marketing ar- 
rangements. 

The most common practice in the 
Winnsboro area is for the grower and 
the feed-dealer supplier to enter into 
a contract which specifies the respon- 
sibilities each party is to assume. In 
this case, the farmer provides housing 
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and the labor for routine feeding and 
watering and is allowed to use the 
manure on his own farm. On the other 
hand, the feed-dealer supplier agrees 
to do the following: 

1. Put litter into the house and also 
disinfect house. 

2. Buy chicks and put them into the 
house, and do the debeaking and 
vaccinating. 

3. Insure chicks against insurable 
losses such as storms, fire, and 
death from suffocation caused by 
pile up. 

4. Furnish feed, medication, and 
sanitation. 

5. Finance houses in some cases; 
supply supervision and manage- 
ment if needed. 

6.. Furnish a market and pay one 
cent above East Texas Broiler 
Market quotation. 

7. Provide labor to catch broilers 
and haul broilers to Tyler, Texas. 

8. Charge no interest; arrange 
brood dates for orderly market- 
ing. 

9. Pay the grower the profit earned 
when broilers are sold. 


Limitations of the Study 


1. Although the study included 
thirty-eight broiler growers, this num- 
ber represents only about one-third of 
the Winnsboro growers today. 

2. The study was confined pri- 
marily to the records of one year of 
operation, 1955. However, the rec- 
ords of one grower (Department of 
Vocational Agriculture covering a 
seven-year period of operation were 
analyzed since their authenticity was 
of importance. 


Findings 

The records which covered a one- 
year period of operation of thirty- 
eight broiler growers in the Winns- 
boro Broiler Growers Association pre- 
sented a rather complete picture of 
the operations and profits of a rela- 
tively new integrated industry there. 
Both small and large operators repre- 
sented both new and _ established 
growers. During 1955, 407,332 broil- 
ers were marketed through the associ- 
ation. The findings which follow seem 
quite significant: 

1. Average profit for each of the 
thirty-eight Winnsboro growers 
was $2,088.92 for the year 
studied. 

2. Feed conversion ratio had been 
improved almost 100 per cent as 
the industry has developed. In 
1952, the Winnsboro Vocational 
Agriculture Department pro- 


duced 23.81 pounds of live mar- 
ket birds for each 100 pounds of 
feed consumed. But by 1958, 
40.10 pounds of live market 
birds were being produced for 
each 100 pounds of feed con- 
sumed. 

3. Major factors affecting profits 
were: 

a. Number of broods marketed 
annually 

b. Time of year broilers were 
sold 

c. Mortality rates 

d. Feed conversion ratios. 

4. Most growersiattempt to market 
a near three-pound bird. 

5. The vocational agriculture de- 
partment grows broilers on a 
practical farm scale, in 3,000- 
capacity broods. Projects are 
used as instruction in broiler 
production as,well as to provide 
supervised farming facilities for 
a limited number of town boys. 


Conclusions 

1. As profit per bird decreases, 
trend is to increase scope. Aver- 
age size brood now in Texas is 
8,000 chicks. 

2. It is advisable to market more 
than 5,000 birds annually, as all 
growers earning more than 
$1,000 profit sold more than that 
number. 

3. Size of brood has little influence 
on per cent of mortality—six of 
the ten high producers held mor- 
tality below one per cent, while 
only two of the ten low pro- 
ducers were below one per cent 
mortality. 

4. The number of broods marketed 
annually seems to be a significant 
factor in determining profit. The 
ten high producers averaged 
marketing 3.3 broods per year. 

5. Broiler producers must watch 
marketing dates. There was a 
tendency for prices to be high in 
March, April, and May; while 
low prices occurred in October, 
November, and December, the 
traditional turkey months. Good 
management, better bred chicks, 
and special rations have lowered 
marketing age to near 56 days. 

6. Value of manure should be in- 
cluded in profit computations. 


Summary and Implications for 
Teaching Vocational Agriculture 
The poultry industry, being one of 

the first to adapt itself to production 
on an integrated basis, has gone far- 
ther in this direction than has any 
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other livestock enterprise. According 
to Robert C. Kramer,? Michigan State 
University Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, 90 per cent of all broilers 
produced in the United States are 
produced under some kind of feed 
contract. Since this percentage so 
vividly portrays the present as well as 
the anticipated future trend in poultry 
production, it behooves us as teachers 
to investigate and analyze all possible 
combinations of contract production 
before attempting to initiate any com- 
munity changes. In view of the service 
rendered farmers through the advisory 
council organized by the teachers of 
vocational agriculture at Winnsboro, 
it would seem advisable that other 
teachers might want to study their 
particular approach. By following this 
or some such similar approach, pro- 
viding a community representative 
body is organized, the teacher could 
rest with greater assurance that most 
of the community’s interest groups 
would be included. Assuming this to 
be the case, it then stands to reason 
that any projects or enterprises which 
such an organization might decide 
to introduce would stand far better 
chances of being accepted by the 
community and then be carried 
through to satisfactory completion. 

When properly organized and man- 
aged, the department-owned broiler 
project can benefit the vocational ag- 
ricultural program in the following 
ways: (1) Serve as an excellent teach- 
ing device to augment classroom in- 
struction; (2) provide a ready source 
of income to finance a comprehensive 
FFA program of work; and (3) pro- 
vide facilities for a limited number 
of town boys to carry out a supervised 
farming program. 

With your broiler project located 
near the classroom, your instruction 
in poultry production can now be- 
come vocational in its truest sense. For 
it is here that the broiler project be- 
comes a laboratory whereby direct 
application can be made to what has 
been studied while in the classroom. 

To carry out a well-balanced and 
challenging FFA program of work 
your chapter must have money. Under 
careful operation and management, 
the income derived from your project 
enterprise can provide adequate funds 
for your FFA program of work. 

Assisting town boys in locating fa- 
cilities which will enable them to carry 
out a supervised farming program is a 
problem facing a number of teachers 
of vocational agriculture across the na- 


2Doane Agricultural Digest, Vol. 21, No. 11- 
5, June 2, 1958, p. 21. 
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tion. For those boys who can profit 
from studying vocational agriculture 
but who have no facilities for carrying 
out a satisfactory supervised farming 
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program, the group project offers for 
many a partial solution to their prob- 
lem. The group project in many 
schools today is providing a fairly 


satisfactory supervised farming pro- 
gram for a limited number of town 
boys. oO 


Your Agricultural Mechanics Curriculum Can Be Improved! 


HARRY O. WALKER, Supervisor of Farm Practice, U. of Calif., Davis 


DESPITE good 
intentions, 
many instructors 
of vocational ag- 
ricultural do not 
offer programs in 
agricultural me- 
chanics which 
meet the needs 
of today’s youth. 
The retention of 
Harry O. Walker outmoded meth- 
ods and concepts in a new kind of 
agricultural world has resulted in too 
many cases in course offerings which 
are ineffectual. The long-term decline 
in the ratio of productive jobs to 
other jobs, and a subsequent increase 
in occupations involving “service” ac- 
tivities, has not by-passed agriculture. 
An ever-increasing emphasis on the 
use of hand and machine tools in both 
the productive and service areas of 
agriculture is apparent, yet little con- 
certed action toward updating agri- 
cultural mechanics curricula has ap- 
peared. Curriculum appraisal and re- 
vision, always desirable but of crucial 
importance in a period of rapid tech- 
nological advancements, appears to 
enjoy far less consideration than its 
importance merits. With the future of 
vocational agriculture dependent up- 
on satisfaction of student needs, why 
does this situation exist? 


tw 


Too frequently the development of 
a new curriculum involves what Al- 
berty' calls the “scissors and paste 
procedure.” This refers to the use of 
curricula developed for other schools 
without any serious attempt by the 
adopting school to determine which 
features should be retained, which 
excluded. A second common and 
equally ineffectual technique is called 
the “textbook procedure” and involves 
the development of a curriculum di- 
rectly from a text appearing to be 
generally appropriate. While the use 
of these methods does provide a list 
of “subjects to be covered,” the de- 
ficiencies inherent in each are so ob- 
vious no additional comment appears 


1Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High 
School Curriculum; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1953, page 234. 


necessary. Used as reference materi- 
als, these sources can provide infor- 
mation valuable to anyone interested 
in developing a meaningful shop pro- 
gram. A danger against which the 
instructor must be constantly alert 
when using previously developed out- 
lines is that of rationalizing your way 
into believing that because a subject 
area has been previously included in 
a shop program it merits inclusion in 
the new curriculum. 


The consideration due any item 
can be determined only by a survey 
and study of the agricultural mechan- 
ics needs of the particular community 
in which you are employed. No other 
procedure will provide the basic in- 
formation necessary to develop a 
really effective shop program. There 
are no short cuts! This is fortunate, 
because I believe that the experiences 
associated with conducting a survey 
and developing a curriculum from the 
information thus obtained will prove 
to be genuinely interesting and, in 
addition, will develop a degree of 
confidence in the importance and ap- 
propriateness of your work that you 
do not now possess. 


Three questions, submitted for your 
consideration, may prove helpful in 
any effort you may direct toward cur- 
riculum appraisal and reorganization. 


The first question, Why prepare a 
curriculum?, might well be answered, 
“To enable a teacher to provide in- 
struction of real value to students!” 


Recent developments in the physi- 
cal sciences have created increased 
interest and concern regarding the 
quality of the instruction offered in 
our schools. This is a healthy devel- 
opment, for while present emphasis 
relates largely to instruction in just a 
few specific subjects, all areas of edu- 
cation are being scrutinized to deter- 
mine the extent of their contributions 
to our total educational effort. As 
school time becomes more valuable, 
it is reasonable to expect that greater 
competition for class time will develop 
and that elimination of the less pro- 
ductive courses will follow. If this 
projection of events appears to be 
reasonable, the need to establish a 


clear-cut set of objectives and truly 
functional curricula for all programs 
of education is apparent. The use of 
haphazard methods which permit 
omission of important areas, duplica- 
tion of others, or the retention of 
items which are not valuable either 
to the student or the community, can 
only result in eventual elimination of 
ineffectual programs. 


Second, Who should participate in 
curriculum development? 


Educational advisors, curriculum 
consultants and administrators at both 
state and local levels can assist ma- 
terially with programs of curriculum 
reorganization. While these individ- 
uals cannot be familiar with the edu- 
cational needs that exist in each com- 
munity, they can, by virtue of their 
experience and special training, indi- 
cate possible lines of direction, raise 
questions and suggest issues of impor- 
tance. The use of local lay advisory 
groups and individuals is encouraged, 
but with one caution. It is imperative 
that all lay participants understand 
their function in terms of the total 
objective; i.e., to assist in the develop- 
ment of an effective agricultural me- 
chanics program for your specific 
community, and that contributions 
made will be used only as they are 
compatible with and contribute to this 
previously selected goal. This is essen- 
tial, for educational needs as envi- 
sioned by adults must inevitably be 
influenced by their own occupational 
experiences and requirements. While 
all of the suggestions offered by par- 
ticipants may be important adjuncts 
to a shop program, if they are in con- 
flict with the goals of education as 
envisioned by the school they must 
not be used. 


Third, What procedure should be 
followed? 

With your objective established, 
i.e., to determine the skills from which 
the agricultural mechanics curriculum 
in your community should be devel- 
oped, the procedure used to obtain 
the information required might follow 
the outline subsequently indicated. 
While the sequence is not rigid and 
may be altered to accommodate local 
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conditions, all of the elements shown 
are important and deserving of con- 
sideration in any efforts directed 
toward curriculum development or 
reorganization. 

(1) Read at least one article or text 
on curriculum development. 


Admittedly, this experience will not 
transform you into a curriculum spe- 
cialist. It will provide a general back- 
ground in curriculum organization 
that will help you to develop an in- 
sight into this very important but 
frequently neglected aspect of our 
educational efforts. 


(2) Present your ideas concerning 
an appraisal and possible revision of 
your agricultural mechanics curricu- 
lum to your administrator. 

You will find him interested and 
anxious to assist, for the improve- 
ments which result will benefit the 
total school program. However, go 
prepared for action! Have at least a 
rough draft of the procedure you be- 
lieve might be followed to obtain the 
information desired and which you 
can submit for his examination. If 
the assistance of specialists in edu- 
cation outside the immediate school 
staff is indicated, early in the plan- 
ning you should obtain administration 
approval of this procedure so that 
maximum utilization of the special 
abilities of these people may be real- 
ized. 


(3) Decide whom you should con- 
tact to obtain the information re- 
quired. 


In developing a list of survey par- 
ticipants, care must be exercised to 
insure that individuals representing 
all the various types of agriculture 
common to the community are in- 
cluded and that proper consideration 
is given to the relative economic and 
occupational importance of the agri- 
cultural components represented. The 
use of gross dollar values reported for 
the various agricultural enterprises 
should not be used as the sole index 
of importance, since these figures may 
not portray the needs or opportunities 
which actually exist. 


The number of people you should 
include in your survey will be deter- 
mined largely by the heterogeneity 
of the agriculture and the time and 
effort you are willing to expend in 
the project. Don’t establish an arbi- 
trary figure for the number of individ- 
uals you will contact but continue 
your survey until you are satisfied that 
the data you have is truly representa- 
tive information which will provide 


a solid foundation upon which you 
can develop your curriculum! 

(4) Determine the procedure most 
likely to provide the information re- 
quired. 

Because the development of a ques- 
tionnaire which provides the infor- 
mation desired is not easily accom- 
plished, most instructors of vocational 
agriculture will find personal inter- 
views to be the most satisfactory 
procedure for data gathering. Inter- 
views provide a degree of flexibility 
which questionnaires cannot possess, 
for the interviewees may wish to 
know precisely why the information 
is desired and how it will be used 
before they respond. Problems such 
as response interpretation and the se- 
curing of a satisfactory percentage of 
returns so frequently associated with 
questionnaires are largely avoided. 
Too, the teacher-farmer contacts 
which result permit an exchange of 
ideas and information which may ben- 
efit both parties and assist materially 
in developing the good public rela- 
tions so beneficial to a program of 
vocational agriculture. 

(5) Develop an interview form. 


It isn’t necessary to develop a sur- 
vey form which includes all areas of 
possible value to a program in agri- 
cultural mechanics. Determine first 
the major areas which should be con- 
sidered; i.e., carpentry, welding, ma- 
chinery repair, tool sharpening, paint- 
ing, etc. These major groups can be 
developed by referring to some of the 
recently published texts on agricul- 
tural mechanics and noting the major 
divisions or chapters included therein. 
Second, from these same texts and 
your current agricultural mechanics 
curriculum, develop a list of the “sup- 
porting skills” to be included under 
each of the major groups. To this, 
add those skills which have not thus 
far been included but which you be- 
lieve to be important to the agricul- 
ture in your community. Don’t be 
unduly concerned that deficiencies 
may exist in your “tentative currict- 
lum.” The interviews will serve to 
identify both the relative importance 
of the skills included in the survey 
form and those items which have been 
omitted but which the farmers and 
ranchers deem useful in their opera- 
tions. 


(6) Interview the participants. 

Despite the danger of pointing out 
the obvious, it should be emphasized 
that on the careful selection of par- 
ticipants hinges the success of your 
data gathering efforts. The individuals 
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chosen should be successful in their 
respective occupations, interested in 
education, and willing to provide the 
information desired. In conducting 
the interviews, an explanation of the 
purpose and importance of the survey 
and the intended use of the contri- 
butions made by each person is essen- 
tial. It is important that the interviews 
be scheduled for periods when you 
will not be compelled to compete for 
the interviewees’ time and attention. 
Don’t terminate your interview with 
the completion of the prepared form. 
Some of the most valuable informa- 
tion will be acquired by listening to 
the undirected comments expressed 
by the participants after the formal 
survey has been completed. 


(7) Develop your farm shop cur- 
riculum. 


The data acquired will not be as 
meaningless a mass of information as 
you might imagine. The interviews 
will provide a general indication of 
the relative value of the areas consid- 
ered, and the summary of the infor- 
mation you develop will furnish a 
measurable index of skills area impor- 
tance which can be used to determine 
the emphasis, in hours of class instruc- 
tion, to be accorded the various com- 
ponents of the shop curriculum. You 
will very likely be confronted with 
the problem of deciding whether you 
should offer instruction in specialized 
skills such as hardfacing, field adjust- 
ment of diesel injectors, and other 
semi-technical operations. While the 
importance of these skills is apparent, 
when examined in terms of frequency 
of actual use you may well conclude 
that student needs in items such as 
these may be best satisfied by indi- 
vidual instruction or by group dem- 
onstrations sponsored by professional 
organizations in the community. Since 
you are not in a position to teach all 
the skills valuable to all members of 
the community, select first those items 
which appear to provide the greatest 
good for the largest number of people. 


Regardless of your feelings con- 
cerning the adequacy of your pres- 
ent agricultural mechanics curriculum, 
examine it carefully (and objectively) 
in light of the suggestions offered. 
It is my opinion that you will find 
that some reorganization of your shop 
program is indicated. But don’t just 
sit there; do something! You will find 
the total process genuinely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. And you 
can start by reading one of the cur- 
riculum references listed with this 
article! 
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A neat Farm Mechanics Curriculum 


For a changing agriculture 


ROBERT M. LONGHURST, Graduate Student, Utah State University 


To bring out the need for con- 
tinuous re-evaluation of the farm me- 
chanics curriculum, let us pause to 
consider the vast technological de- 
velopments in recent years. Last year 
(1958) the United States Department 
of Agriculture survey revealed that 
farmers would spend eight billion 
dollars on tools and equipment. Most 
of this money was for the purchase 
of new or used machinery, trucks, 
and automobiles. The average esti- 
mated cost per farm was $1700. 

The output per man has doubled 
between 1940 and 1956 because of 
adopted power units, specialized har- 
vesting machines, and all kinds of 
chore equipment. Since 1945, the 
number of new work-saving machines 
has increased 1,200 per cent. Most 
of these machines were not in ex- 
istence in 1938. Tractors have tripled 
in numbers from 1938 to 1958. To- 
day, we have an average of one and 
one-half tractors per farm in the 
United States. The use of all ma- 
chinery has increased about 300 per 
cent in the last 20 years. 


Farm Production Increasing 


Due to the many innovations, farm 
production has increased, since 1938, 
4.7 per cent annually, while the rest 
of the economy has only increased 
2.2 per cent annually. Improved 
technology has caused this increase 
and has made the farm support pro- 
gram a failure and a scandal. 

The average farm size has in- 
creased 40 per cent between 1940 
and 1957 while the investment per 
farm worker increased five times or 
about $27,000. The value of land 
alone has increased 42 per cent since 
1950. 

The increased productivity per man 
has changed rapidly over the years. 
In 1940, a farmer could feed him- 
self and 10 others. In 1957, he could 
feed himself and 21 others and it 
is expected that a farmer will soon 
be able to feed himself and 42 
others. 

Teacher training institutions should 


meet this challenge in preparing pro- 
spective vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. Constant re-evaluation of the farm 
mechanics program is needed in or- 
der to keep abreast of progress in 
farm mechanics. 


Trends Shown by Studies 


Some of the trends brought out by 
various studies conducted across the 
country show the need for a dynamic 
farm mechanics curriculum. 


The job done by teachers reflects 
favorably or unfavorably on the insti- 
tution. It was found that: 1. General 
courses, including general education 
courses, were much too general and 
of little value. 2. Impractical courses 
were being taught with too much 
duplication. 3. There had not been 
enough free choice of subjects to 
meet the needs of the individual. 4. 
The basic courses should be corre- 
lated and integrated with methods 


courses, also upper division courses. 


The technical agriculture courses 
were rated most important, with 
training in machinery maintenance, 
repair and adjustment at the top of 
the list. This is due to the rapid 
advances in technology in recent 
years. 

Training in the use of electricity 
and electric motors was considered a 
vital part of the farm mechanics 
training. Labor saving devices using 
electricity have increased tremend- 
ously in the past fifteen years. The 
construction of buildings has also re- 
ceived a great deal of emphasis. The 
need for more emphasis on these 
courses in the farm mechanics cur- 
riculum seems quite evident. 

In some institutions there has been 
a trend in recent years to teach more 
skills and less project work. Several 
studies have recommended more 
project work as this type of learning 
is more practical and realistic. Proj- 
ects should be of adequate size and 
scope to meet this criteria. 


It is recommended that managerial 
ability receive greater consideration in 


the course of study. Management is 
probably the most important factor 
necessary for profitable farming. 
Over mechanization is a serious prob- 
lem on many farms and economic use 
of equipment makes the difference 
between profit and loss. The instruc- 
tion in “learning by doing” is based 
on the real life situation which will 
involve the student. This will bring 
about self-activity by the student. 
The instruction should emphasize the 
practical or a transition from prac- 
tice to practical. 


The most important phase of the 
pre-service training was the practice 
teaching period. Several studies felt 
this training was a crucial part of the 
over-all curriculum. The average 
practice teaching period was 10.4 
weeks with as much as twenty weeks 
recommended in one study. It was 
recommended that a summer session 
of ten weeks to acquaint the trainee 
with the summer program and the 
beginning of school in the fall be 
included in the curriculum. 


In-service training is essential to 
keep current with modern advances 
in mechanization and to obtain fur- 
ther preparation and development. 
Better in-service training was recom- 
mended with major emphasis on the 
small conference and workshop at the 
local level. The small group technique, 
with teacher participation and ex- 
change of ideas concerning problems 
of local importance, was very suc- 
cessful. There should be several 
seasonally and timely small group con- 
ferences each year. 


The importance of leadership and 
planning of the farm mechanics cur- 
riculum cannot be over emphasized. 
Co-ordination and integration of the 
various phases of this program is es- 
sential for effective learning. Plans 
and programs of training with goals 
are essential for progress. Planning by 
administrators and heads of depart- 
ments within institutions as well as 
between institutions will help estab- 
lish more valid objectives. 


The administrators at Utah State 
University are attempting to keep its 
farm mechanics curriculum dynamic 
by continuous re-evaluation. Recent 
changes in the curriculum have im- 
proved the pre-service training a 
great deal. The report, “State Super- 
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visors Survey on Pre-Service Train- 
ing Certification Requirements for 
Farm Mechanics,” from the Pacific 


Region Conference of Agricultural 
Engineering and Vocational Agricul- 
ture Educators of 1958, showed that 
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Utah State University had a com- 
paratively well constructed curriculum 
in farm mechanics. Oo 


Relation of High School Vocational Agriculture to Mechanical 
Farm Jobs Performed by Graduates 


W. F. BEAR, Agr. Eng. Dept., lowa State University 


AN you justify 

the request for 
a well equipped 
farm shop to be 
used in your vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture instructional 
program? What 
returns would you 
expect as a result 
of your farm me- 
chanics program? 

The enthusiastic farm shop in- 
structor would like to point to several 
measures of the “fruit of his labor.” 
His students have large, heated shops 
on their farms which are well 
equipped with tools. The students 
also have a high completion rate for 
the approved farm mechanics prac- 
tices. 

Securing partial answers to the 
above mentioned questions was the 
basis of a masters thesis study re- 
cently completed at Iowa State Uni- 
versity?. 

Forty-five schools, from the eastern 
livestock or central cash grain farming 
areas of Iowa, that had offered vo- 
cational agriculture during 11 of the 
12 years from 1943 through 1954 
were paired with schools that had not 
offered vocational agriculture during 
the same period of time. Graduates 
selected from these schools were 
classed as farm operators in 1955. 
To be classed as a farm operator, the 
graduate must have spent 50 per cent 
or more of his time and received 50 
per cent or more of his income from 
the farm. The 120 graduates selected 
were stratified according to type of 
high school training, time of high 
school graduation, farm ownership 
status of parents and size of the hore 
farm. Farm size classifications were 
as follows: small, 0 to 160 acres; 
medium, 161 to 320 acres; and large, 
321 acres or more. Data for this 
study, one of a series of studies fi- 
nanced by the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 


Forrest Bear 


1 Bear, William Forrest. Relation of high 
school vocational agriculture to mechanical 
farm igpe performed by graduates. Unpub- 
lished M. S. Thesis. Iowa State University of 
7 and Technology Library. Ames, Iowa. 


periment Station Project 1253, were 


collected by personal interviews in 
1956. 
Farm ‘Shops 

There were shops on 113 of the 
120 farms. Ninety-seven per cent of 
the vocational agriculture graduates, 
as compared to 92 per cent of the 
nonvocational agriculture graduates, 
had shops. Smaller differences in total 
shop numbers existed between gradu- 
ates in land ownership status of the 
parents and period of graduation 
groups. The presence of farm shops 
was independent of the size of home 
farm. 

Twenty-seven per cent, or 32, of 
the 113 shops were heated. There 
were no significant relationships con- 
cerning the presence of heated shops 
on the graduates’ farms regardless of 
the groups compared; however, a 
higher percentage of the graduates in 
the large home farm group had heated 
shops than did graduates in the other 
farm size groups. 

The repair and service of machin- 
ery is considered by many as a profit- 
able way to utilize the peak-season 
labor supply in the off-seasons. This 
would necessitate a shop large enough 
in area to work on a car or tractor. 
As reported by the graduates, seven- 
ty-five per cent of the 113 shops were 
of sufficient size for working on a car 
or tractor. Small differences in shop 
sizes were found between the groups 


according to the stratifications desig- 
nated in this study. 


Shop Tools 


There were 16 items of tools or 
equipment selected for this study. 
The number of tools and percentages 
owned by graduates are listed in 
Table 1. The less expensive tools are 
more frequently owned than the more 
expensive. Vocational agriculture 
graduates owned a greater percent- 
age of 10 of the 16 tools. 


Vocational agriculture graduates 
owned 51 per cent of the 715 tools in 
the study whereas nonvocational agri- 
culture graduates owned 49 per cent. 
On an average, vocational agriculture 
graduates owned 6.1 tools per indi- 
vidual compared to 5.8 tools per non- 
vocational agriculture graduate. 
Graduates with heated shops owned 
a greater percentage of all 16 tools 
than did graduates with unheated 
shops. On an average, 54 per cent of 
the graduates with heated shops had 
the tools listed compared to 33 per 
cent of the graduates with unheated 
shops. 


Nine of the 16 tools were more 
frequently found in the large shops, 
six of the 16 tools were more fre- 
quently found in the medium-sized 
shops, and only one tool was found 
more often in the small shops. There 
did not appear to be a relatiopship 


Table 1. Shop Tool Ownership 


Percentage of Graduates Owning the Tools 


Tools 


Vocational Nonvocational Heated Unheated 
Agriculture Agriculture Shops Shops 
Machinist’s vise .......... 87 80 97 83 
Portable electric drill ..... 77 65 81 70 
Electric bench grinder .... 75 65 91 62 
Air compressor .......... 48 62 72 53 
|. ee 52 47 15 40 
ee ee 48 30 63 33 
Tap and die set .......... 40 38 59 83 
_ = Re ae 28 88 63 23 
Portable electric 
circular hand saw ...... 27 38 53 27 
yk. re 33 32 50 28 
Electric arc welder ....... 27 17 88 17 
Woodworking vise ....... 18 17 84 12 
Pipe cutter and threader. . . 17 18 34 12 
Portable cement mixer..... 18 17 22 17 
Electric heavy —_— grinder 15 15 28 1l 
Oxy-acetylene welder ..... 8 00 3 
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between a specific kind or size of tool 
and size of shop. 

A correlation between total gross 
product and number of tools owned 
by vocational agriculture graduates 
was computed and the results ap- 
proached significance at the five per 
cent level. 


Farm Mechanics Jobs 


Farm mechanics jobs completed 
were divided into the following areas; 
(a) power and machinery, (b) build- 
ings and conveniences, (c) soil and 
water management, (d) rural electri- 
fication, and (e) farm shopwork. The 
tools listed in the survey were pri- 
marily power tools instead of hand 
tools. There was not, in most cases, 
any relationship between the tools 
and the farm mechanics jobs listed 
in the farm mechanics areas. It was 
assumed that graduates who had the 
largest number of tools listed would 
also be the graduates who had the 
interest and ability to perform more 
of the farm mechanics jobs listed in 
the survey. This was found to be true 
because in each farm mechanics area 
the average number of farm mechan- 
ics jobs performed increased as the 
number of tools owned increased. 

When considering all of the farm 
mechanics jobs, the vocational agri- 
culture graduates had higher average 
completion scores than did the non- 
vocational agriculture graduates for 
28 of the 42 jobs. The owner group 
had higher scores than did the non- 
owner group for 35 of the 42 jobs. 
The 1949-1954 group had higher 
average scores than the 1943-1948 
group for 25 of the 42 jobs. 
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Graduates with large shops had a 
higher completion percentage for 
three of the five areas, whereas gradu- 
ates with medium-sized shops had the 
highest completion percentage for the 
other two areas. There was a tendency 
for graduates to perform a higher per- 
centage of the farm mechanics jobs 
as size of shop increased. 

Disregarding shop facilities, 67 per 
cent of the graduates had completed 
power and machinery jobs, 49 per 
cent had completed building and con- 
venience jobs, 46 per cent had com- 
pleted farm shopwork jobs, 37 per 
cent had completed rural electrifica- 
tion jobs, and 26 per cent had com- 
pleted soil and water management 
jobs. 

Graduates with heated shops had 
higher completion percentages than 
did graduates with unheated shops 
for 35 of the 42 farm mechanics jobs. 
Many of the farm mechanics jobs 
were not dependent upon a shop or 
heat in the shop for their perform- 
ance; however, the graduates with 
heated shops may have had the inter- 
est and ability to perform the jobs. 

A larger percentage of the gradu- 
ates with heated shops were in the 
higher total gross product groups; 
however, when treated statistically by 
chi square, there were no significant 


relationships between total gross 
product and heated or unheated 
shops. 


It could be assumed that as total 
gross product increased the size of 
shop would increase; however, when 
treated statistically by analysis of 
variance, there were no significant 
relationships. 


The vocational agriculture gradu- 
ates completed a higher average num- 
ber of the farm mechanics jobs than 
did the nonvocational agriculture 
graduates in four of the six total gross 
product groups. 

Under the present instructional 
plan, approximately one-fourth of the 
vocational agriculture program of 
study in Iowa is directed to farm me- 
chanics. Assuming that the present 
division of study time in Iowa is 
sound and just, any changes in farm 
mechanics must be made in the in- 
structional area. The quality of in- 
struction in the farm mechanics area 
may improve when better shop facil- 
ities are available; when the prospec- 
tive teacher receives more adequate 
preparation at the college level; when 
in-service assistance in the form of 
blueprints, shop teaching ideas and 
lesson teaching materials are made 
available; when the teacher receives 
on-the-job assistance; and when on- 
or off-campus training programs are 
made available to inform the teacher 
of new methods and materials. This 
will not, however, necessarily guar- 
antee a more successful farm mechan- 
ics program. The teacher must be 
interested in farm mechanics, must 
prepare and plan for the class, and 
must initiate a sound evaluation and 
follow-up program. 

The future farm owner or operator 
has a large investment in machinery, 
buildings and equipment. This invest- 
ment warrants top quality instruction 
in farm mechanics and proper em- 
phasis in the vocational agriculture 
teaching program. Oo 


Suggested Helps in Planning Your Agricultural 
Mechanics Demonstrations 


FRED G. LECHNER, Asst. Prof. in Agr. Engineering, Cornell University 


HE use of 

demonstrations 
as a technique in 
teaching agricul- 
tural mechanics 
to high school vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture students is, 
in varying de- 
grees, a well es- 
tablished prac - 
tice. It is recog- 
nized that many techniques or com- 
binations of them may be employed 
in using a demonstration successfully. 


Fred G. Lechner 


This is desirable. Also much has been 
written about all aspects of using 
the demonstration as a teaching tech- 
nique. With the above mentioned 
facts in mind, then, it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss the 
details in presenting a demonstration. 
Nor is it the purpose to specify cer- 
tain prescribed procedures in plan- 
ning. Rather, it is the purpose to of- 
fer ideas which, it is hoped, will 
stimulate the Vo-Ag teacher to do 
some creative thinking when plan- 
ning his manipulative skill demon- 
strations for the teaching of agri- 


cultural mechanics in high school. For 
both the beginning and experienced 
teacher there is satisfaction to be 
gained in doing a better job with the 
use of the demonstration as a teach- 
ing technique. The first step is better 
planning. 


Several factors are involved in 


planning. They are the following: 1. 
Objective(s) for the job or skill to 
be taught; 2. Situations attending the 
students relative to the teaching of 
the job or skill; 3. The teaching tech- 
nique(s) to be used in motivating 
the students and teaching the job or 
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skill; 4. Related information needed 
for adequate understanding of the 
job or skill to be taught; 5. The ac- 
tual step-to-step procedure to be 
used in performing the job or skill; 
6. The safety instruction needed; and 
7. The kind of student laboratory 
practice to follow the demonstration. 


Objectives 

Objectives define the scope and 
content of the demonstration. The 
needs of the students help to deter- 
mine the objectives which should be 
kept in mind by the teacher. Since 
the time element in teaching is usually 
a limiting factor, it is very important 
to aim the instruction for most de- 
sired results. A few minutes of thought 
in singling out the most essential ob- 
jective(s) which can be met in the 
time allotted will help enable the 
teacher to make the most effective 
use of his teaching time. Some nice- 
to-include objectives may need to be 
eliminated. Certainly it would be a 
sad situation to teach well a job or 
skill only to discover that no real, 
meaningful objective exists. The ob- 
jective(s) for teaching should relate 
to the student’s need for instruction. 
When the teaching of a job or skill 
can be well justified, then meaningful 
objectives evolve which, when met, 
will result in meaningful teaching. 


Situations 


The situations of the students rela- 
tive to their present degree of under- 
standing and of skill attainment will 
have an effect on the kind of teaching 
needed to meet the objective(s). In- 
struction must begin on a level which 
the student can comprehend. Then 
too, a class of students which has 
some understanding and skill attain- 
ment for a particular job or skill may 
not respond with keen interest to 
beginning kinds of instruction. Rather, 
they may profit best by a quick re- 
veiw leading into instruction which 
is advanced for them. In selecting 
the key situations, the students’ need 
for the instruction should also be 
carefully considered. 


Teaching Techniques 

A list of teaching techniques which 
may be used with success may be 
as long as sound creative thinking 
will permit. Actually, this is desirable 
for at least two reasons. One, a 
teacher may succeed well with a tech- 
nique which he selects, whereas, an- 
other may be able to perform equally 
as well using another technique. 
Probably no job can be thought of 
which can only be done correctly 


with one specific method. Two, the 
use of a variety of teaching tech- 
niques helps not only to maintain 
student interest, but it also helps to 
keep the teacher enthusiastic in his 
teaching. Probably all will agree that 
a highly enthusiastic teacher has a 
better chance of succeeding. 

To illustrate the use of a variety 
of teaching techniques in presenting 
a demonstration several suggestions 
are briefly discussed. 


1. Teacher to present demon- 
stration. This method is probably 
the one most often used. With its 
use, a given amount of informa- 
tion can be presented in a mini- 
mum amount of time. The teach- 
ing job, however, may not always 
be done most effectively this way. 
The teacher needs to be on guard 
that he does not assume too much 
regarding student understanding. 
Also he may unconsciously develop 
the tendency to be primarily con- 
cerned about his own ability to per- 
form the job to perfection. He 
needs to be careful that the dem- 
onstration does not become merely 
a “show” rather than a “teaching 
technique.” Nevertheless, this tech- 
nique, properly used and followed 
by student practice, will enhance 
the student’s learning process. 


2. Teacher and one or two stu- 
dents demonstrate. Other students’ 
interest is stimulated when one or 
two of their fellow classmates will 
accept a challenge to present, at 
least in part, a demonstration and, 
subsequently, will subject them- 
selves to friendly constructive crit- 
icism regarding their performance. 
Also, the fact that one or two stu- 
dents can perform parts, or all, of 
a job, even though it is done under 
teacher guidance, generates the 
confidence of the others. They, 
too, are immediately ready to tackle 
the job. To use this method, more 
teaching time must perhaps be al- 
lotted. This factor must be balanced 
against the very good possibility 
of doing a more effective job of 
teaching some jobs or skills. The 
teacher should, of course, select 
only students who do know how to 
perform that portion of the job 
or skill they are to demonstrate. 


8. Skilled students demonstrate 
to those who have not yet learned. 
This technique serves two purposes. 
One, it saves teacher time for other 
instruction which he needs to give. 
Two, it provides an opportunity 
for the student who does the dem- 
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onstrating to learn, still better, the 
skill involved. In using this method 
the teacher must, of course, be 
certain that the students receiving 
the demonstration have respect for 
the one presenting it. Also, to 
maintain good student morale, the 
opportunity to present a demonstra- 
tion should be rotated among the 
members of the class as much as 
learned experience will permit. 

4. Students try the job followed 
by as much demonstration as is 
needed by the teacher. It is recog- 
nized that this method will prob- 
ably not be used extensively. Oc- 
casionally in a class of students 
there are those who feel so con- 
fident they can perform a job or 
skill that they are not ready to 
observe closely the teacher’s dem- 
onstration. Their attention, there- 
fore, is not conducive to effective 
learning. By the use of the proper 
psychological approach, this kind 
of student could be asked to per- 
form the skill without his first ob- 
serving a demonstration. If he can, 
with proper attitude both on his 
and the teacher’s part, recognize 
his own shortcomings after this 
trial performance, then he will be 
ready to give proper attention to 
further instruction. 


Related Information 


Practically every job or skill, even 
though it may require mostly manip- 
ulative kinds of practice, has related 
to it some information which, if 
properly understood, will enhance its 
correct usage. For an example, to il- 
lustrate the point, the job of bronze 
welding a broken cast iron piece is 
selected. The step-to-step procedure 
in performing the job is, of course, 
very important; however, several facts 
may be better taught when they are 
singled out of the step-to-step, per- 
formance procedure. In the case of 
the job selected, the student needs 
to understand: (1) The selection of 
the correct flux; (2) The selection of 
the type and size of bronze rod to 
use; (3) The weldability of the cast 
iron piece; (4) The practicability of 
welding the piece in question; and 
(5) Other possible ways of welding 
the piece. 

The job selected surely is not prop- 
erly taught without instruction in the 
five related facts listed above. It is dif- 
ficult to think of any manipulative 
job or skill which does not have at 
least one fact of information related 
to its proper usage. Adequate stu- 
dent understanding of this related 
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information will, in all probability, 
speed up the learning process. In 
planning for demonstrations, then, the 
related information to be taught needs 
to be included. The creative-minded 
teacher will stimulate student interest 
by using a variety of methods. 


Step-to-Step Procedure in Performing 
a Job or Skill 

Essential to every demonstration is 
the step-to-step procedure in perform- 
ing the job or skill. To insure that no 
wasteful and unnecessary steps are 
included and, of equal importance, so 
no essential steps are left out, this 
phase of the demonstration must be 
well planned. Also, the plans should 
remind the teacher what tools and 
materials he should have readily at 
hand for the demonstration. 

The desired effectiveness may be 
lost when the person giving the dem- 
onstration overlooks a point and has 
to insert it later. A trial run before 
the demonstration is presented to the 
students is usually time well spent. 
Even the well-experienced teacher 
will often find that he can do a bet- 
ter job of teaching by following such 
a plan. 


Safety Instruction 


Safety instruction related to the 
performance of a job or skill is of 
primary importance. The best trained 
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operator is no better than his desire 
to be safety conscious. If because of 
his carelessness he is incapacitated, 
his skill training will, obviously, be 
of little or no value. Every new job 
or skill may be a new source of 
danger for even the most safety con- 
scious student when he does not 
recognize the safety hazards involved. 
The teacher must be sure the stu- 
dent has, through instruction, ac- 
quired the understanding needed re- 
garding his own safety in perform- 
ing the manipulative skill he is to 
learn. In planning for a demonstra- 
tion, the teacher must be conscious 
of the safety of his students. 


Student Laboratory Practice 


The old adage that practice makes 
perfect is still as true today as it 
ever was. The job of planning for 
a demonstration is not complete with- 
out providing for the desirable amount 
of student practice in the laboratory. 
In planning, two facts stand out over 
all others in importance. One, the stu- 
dent who is to learn needs to have 
the opportunity for the amount of 
practice which will enable him to 
perform reasonably well the job or 
skill to be learned. Only relatively 
very few manipulative jobs or skills 
can be learned by the discussion and 
observation technique only. An easy 


tendency is to ignore sufficient stu- 
dent follow-up with practice. A teach- 
er may find it easier to discuss and 
demonstrate than to make certain that 
each student who has had the oppor- 
tunity to practice has used his time 
to best advantage to develop his 
proficiency in the manipulative job or 
skill to be learned. 

Two, practice without proper in- 
struction in related information, safe- 
ty, and the step-to-step procedure for 
performing a job or skill may materi- 
ally hinder the learning process. De- 
sirable traits will likely not be learned. 
Just sending the boy to shop could, 
very likely, block his progress in 
manipulative skill training in agri- 
cultural mechanics as much as no 
training in school at all. This kind 
of class disorganization could actually 
provide a means for the student to 
formally learn undesirable habits in 
skill performance and in discipline. 

Teaching manipulative skills is not 
an easy job. Contrary to the belief 
of many, a shop teacher has more 
planning to do than any other teacher 
when he does his job comparably as 
well. More joyful satisfaction will be 
the result when an agricultural me- 
chanics teacher lifts himself out of 
the state of inadequacy and confusion 
into a well-planned orderly procedure 
in his teaching. Oo 


A current issue - - - 


Is Agricultural Education Necessary? 


JOE P. BAIL, Teacher Education, Cornell University 


THE question is 

frequent- 
ly raised today as 
to the necessity 
for education in 
agriculture. These 
doubts are not 
confined to pro- 
grams in agricul- 
ture in the pub- 
lice schools alone 
but include in- 
stitutions of higher learning offering 
instruction in agriculture. 

These doubts are evidenced by 
questions and statements such as the 
following: We have great surpluses 
of food—why add to the problem by 
increasing production? We are no 
longer an agrarian society—why train 
workers in agriculture? Today’s need 
is for scientists and engineers in our 
modern industralized society. Agri- 
culture is on its way out—why spend 


Joe P. Bail 


great sums of money on a dying in- 
dustry? We hear of Agri-Business, 
Agri-Dynamics, and the “Farmers in 
a Business Suit.” Should we then do 
away with all instruction in agricul- 
ture and concentrate upon science, 
business, and the other areas which 
are “Taking over”? 

Before we attempt to answer these 
questions, let’s take a look at the vari- 
ous educational programs in agricul- 
ture. Although the pattern varies 
some within each state, basically the 
programs are as follows: 


1. Agricultural Education of Less 
than College Level—This program, 
generally referred to as vocational 
agriculture in our public schools, re- 
ceived its impetus and support from 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. De- 
signed basically to train present and 
prospective farmers for proficiency in 
farming, the program also has many 
other objectives.* These include the 


development of effective ability to: 
(a) Make a beginning advance 


in farming. 

(b) Produce farm commodities 
efficiently. 

(c) Market farm products ad- 
vantageously. 


(d) Conserve soil and other nat- 
ural resources. 

(e) Manage a farm business ef- 
fectively. 

(f) Maintain a favorable en- 
vironment. 

(g) Participate in rural leader- 
ship activities. 

Classes with high school students, 
young farmers, and adult farmers 
have been organized to carry out 
these objectives. 


2. Agricultural Education on the 
Technical or Junior College Level— 
Many states have developed programs 
to meet the needs of students inter- 
ested in post-high school training in 
agricultural and related occupations 
requiring such specialized training. 
Ostensibly, these programs have de- 
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veloped as an outgrowth of expressed 
needs on the part of young people 
for training to enter the many oc- 
cupations associated with agriculture 
and farming. 

8. Agricultural Education on the 
College Level—The Land-Grant in- 
stitutions have been delegated the 
responsibility (with some exceptions 
—private or other state educational in- 
stitutions may also grant such degrees) 
for providing college-level training in 
agriculture. This training may en- 
compass all of the generally accepted 
areas of agriculture plus many other 
sciences closely allied to agriculture. 
Graduates are prepared for the many 
professional, semi-professional, and 
managerial occupations in agriculture 
as well as farming. 

4. Agricultural Education for the 
General Public—The passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 provided for 
cooperative extension work with 
youth, adults, and homemakers. The 
work of the county agent, the home 
demonstration agent, and the 4-H 
Club agent are familiar to most of 
our citizenry. The “Extension Serv- 
ice,” as it is popularly known, is the 
educational arm of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state 
colleges of agriculture. 


As citizens and taxpayers, we have 
the right and the responsibility to 
question any or all of these programs. 
Are they necessary? Is there duplica- 
tion of effort? Can they be improved? 
None of us would argue with this 
basic concept of democracy. Yet, we 
in the various fields of agricultural 
education must be prepared to an- 
swer these questions put to us. And 
surely, if our programs are to con- 
tinue, we must also be prepared to 
receive constructive criticism and 
make necessary changes. 

Is agricultural education necessary? 
We in agricultural education would 
answer with a resounding YES for 
the following reasons: 

1. Our agricultural production 
must be maintained and, yes, even 
increased in keeping with population 
growth. 

2. Improvements “and advances in 
agriculture must continually take 
place or the problems of diseases, in- 
sects, etc., would soon cut great in- 
roads into our agricultural produc- 
tion. 

3. Advancements in agriculture will 
continue to release workers in this 
area for other productive jobs or serv- 
ices in our growing economy. 

4. Advancements in agriculture 
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have implications for many other as- 
pects of our society. Just as scientific 
advancements affect agriculture, so 
do agricultural advances affect sci- 
ence. 

5. Even with over-production, 
some of our population still exists 
on a substandard basis. Problems of 
marketing and distribution, are still 
with us. 

6. Until the scientists are able to 
produce food from the sun or some 
other source, it will still be fashion- 
able to eat. Therefore, we are all 
closely tied to the land. When ag- 
riculture decays, the history of most 
nations shows a decline. The land 
and its resources are our heritage. 
Let’s keep it that way. 

Constructive criticism? Yes! Im- 
provements? Yes! These are needed 
in any program. Let’s be prepared 
to make the changes and modifica- 
tions necessary to keep our programs 
active, productive, and of service to 
the nation. The responsibility is ours 
as agricultural educators, in coopera- 
tion with the general public. Let’s 
chart a course which will keep ag- 
riculture strong and keep our nation 
healthy. 

I am proud to be in agricultural 
education. Are you? Oo 


Study identifies - - - 


Areas of Instruction Needed 
by Young Farmers 


JACK H. SATORIUS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Brimfield, Ill. 


study of the 
young farmers 
in the Garnavillo 
and Colesburg, 
Iowa, commu- 
nities was made 
by the writer to 
compare the 
needs and _ inter- 
ests of the young 
farmers in a com- 
munity that had 
not offered young farmer instruction 
with those of young farmers who had 
several years of out-of-school meet- 
ings. I also tried to determine the 
areas of instruction needed most by 
these young farmers. 


The survey blanks provided a place 
for the young farmers, 14 to 25 years 
of age inclusive, to express their in- 
terests in certain activities typical of 
a young farmer program as well as to 


Jack H. Satorius 


answer various types of factual in- 
formation questions. 


Findings showed no significant dif- 
ferences between the young farmers 
in the two communities in their ages, 
years of schooling completed, par- 
ticipation in 4-H clubs, number of 
brothers, proportion of married to 


single persons, status in farming, vo-. 


cational plans, interest in making 
more money from a certain crop or 
livestock enterprise, interest in man- 
aging the farm business more ef- 
ficiently, interest in becoming estab- 
lished or better established in farm- 
ing, interest in becoming established 
in some occupation other than farm- 
ing, interest in farm mechanics ac- 
tivities, interest in more opportunities 
for social, recreational and hobby ac- 
tivities, or in the proportion of vet- 
erans to nonveterans. 

There were apparent differences be- 


tween the young farmers of the two 
communities in the number of young 
farmers that had participated in FFA 
chapter activities, that had attended 
young farmer classes, that were in- 
terested in attending young farmer 
classes and in the number of organi- 
zations to which they belonged. In 
each of these classifications, the 
young farmers who had attended 
young farmer classes had a signifi- 
cantly higher degree of participation 
or interest than did the young farm- 
ers who had not attended the young 
farmer classes. . 
When the young farmers in the 
two communities were combined and 
classified on marital status, I found 
that the married young farmers had 
a significantly higher status in farm- 
ing than the single young farmers. 
There were no other significant dif- 
ferences based on marital status. 
When all of the young farmers 
were classified on the basis of the 
number of years of vocational agri- 
culture in high school, I found that 
those with two or more years of 
vocational agriculture in high school 
were significantly more interested in 
attending young farmer classes than 
those with less vocational agriculture 
training. There were no other sig- 
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nificant differences based on years of 
vocational agriculture in high school. 

When all of the young farmers were 
classified on the basis of their status 
in farming, I found that more young 
farmers in the high status had finished 
military training, were interested in 
becoming better established in farm- 
ing, had participated more in out-of- 
school classes, and had fewer brothers. 
Young farmers with a low status in 
farming were more interested in be- 
coming established in some occupa- 
tion other than farming and were 
helping operate larger farms than the 
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young farmers with a high status in 
farming. All other comparisons based 
on their status in farming failed to 
show any significant differences be- 
tween them. 

Incidentally, adequate numbers of 
young farmers were found in the two 
communities to justify the beginning 
or continuation of young farmer 
classes, even with many of them at- 
tending on-farm training classes for 
veterans. 

From this study I found that in 
planning a young farmer class it 
would be necessary to consider the 


following areas of interest to young 
farmers: (1) crop and livestock en- 
terprises, (2) farm management prob- 
lems, (3) better establishment in 
farming, (4) farm mechanics ac- 
tivities, and (5) social, recreational, 
and hobby activities. Although many 
young farmers were not interested in 
other occupations, some attention 
should be given to them in a young 
farmer class since all of the young 
men interested in farming may not 
be suited to this occupation or be 
able to become established in farm- 
ing. oO 


A suggestion for - - - 


Filing Teaching Materials 


RALPH H. GRANGER, Assoc. Prof. of Poultry Science, 
University of New Hampshire 


Teaching plans, procedures and 
materials are a requirement for good 
teaching. While a student in teacher 
preparation, I learned to make the 
“Job Outline” and something about 
the reference material to accompany 
it. However, it was not until teaching 
in a department alone that a realiza- 
tion of the importance of organization 
developed. Have you ever been in 
the position of knowing that you had 
certain outlines and materials but 
couldn’t find them in time for class? 
Or have you found at inventory time 
charts and bulletins and perhaps 
equipment ordered last summer that 
you had forgotten existed? You don’t 
have to answer that question, but I'll 


plead guilty. 


The Manila folder has been of 
primary service in organizing my 
teaching plans and materials. All les- 
sons, demonstrations, and much 
printed material are kept in these 
folders. The “jobs” or teaching units 
are broken down into relatively small 
headings and a folder labelled for 
each. Since a standard Manila folder 
is creased to expand to an inch thick- 
ness of contents, it is possible to col- 
lect a considerable quantity of ma- 
terial. By the time the folder has 
reached its capacity, it is time to 
subdivide the title or more likely dis- 
card a lot of antiquated material. 

To illustrate, take the subject of 
“Brooding Chickens.” In the file is 
a folder marked “Brooding Require- 


ments” followed by a separate folder 
for each type of brooding device com- 
mon in this area, i.e., “Electric Brood- 
ers,” “Hot Water Systems,” etc. Each 
folder typically contains an outline 
of the procedure used in conducting 
the lesson followed by references such 
as bulletins on the subject, pictures 
and clippings from magazines, and 
any other pertinent material that I 
find from time to time. 

Another advantage of this system 
is that it provides a readily available 
place to put any items as they are 
discovered—a place where they can 
be found again readily. But the big- 
gest service is that all the material is 
in one place when it comes time to 
prepare tomorrow’s lesson or head for 
class. 

Each teacher must develop meth- 
ods of his own. This system has 
served me well for 16 years. It might 
merit your consideration. 0 


A strong vote for - - - 


Developing a School Farm 


JOHN BRYANT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Dexter, Missouri 


Considerable interest has been 
given to school farms in the last few 
years as an important step in the in- 
struction of vocational agriculture. I 
think that it helps me to make my 
program more practical and should 
help all teachers to keep up with 
the changing agriculture. Our prob- 
lems are like those of the boys and 
farmers, so I can appreciate their dif- 
ficulties. 

Before starting a school farm, a 
teacher should answer a few ques- 
tions. They are: 

1. Will the farmers in your com- 

munity let your department use 
their farm for field trips? 


2. What are the purposes of the 
farm? 

8. Are you willing to devote some 
labor and managerial effort of 
your own? 

4. Are your boys enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of a 
school farm? 

5. Is financing a problem for your 
chapter activities? 

6. Are the school officials willing 
for such an operation to be de- 
veloped? 

7. Will the parents support such 
a program, and will they allow 
occasional use of their ma- 


chinery? 


When I talk of a school farm, I 
mean one that is large enough to 
raise most of the common crops 
grown in the community and to raise 
some live stock. Such an operation 
can be educational as well as a 
money-making project. 

The Dexter school farm consists of 
140 acres: seventy of pasture, thirty 
acres of corn, ten acres of soybeans, 
and thirty acres of wheat. We also 
have one-half interest in forty-three 
head of beef calves. The other one- 
half is under Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice Management. For the last two 
years we have had a corn variety test 
that has added interest to the opera- 
tion. We have been able to dehorn, 
castrate, worm, and give hormone 
implants to the calves during class 
time to give experience to the boys. 

This year the chapter is using farm 
machinery obtained through the lo- 
cal International dealer. This is a plan 
for schools, We pay 10% of the list 
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OVERHAULING A FARM BUSINESS 
by A. J. Paulus, Published by Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee, in Cooperation with State 

Board for Vocational Education, Au- 

gust, 1958, 252 pp. Illustrated. 

In the words of the author this book- 
let is “an attempt to bring together the 
more important areas of management 
into the job-problem form.” He states 
further “it should provide considerable 
help toward placing the teacher in this 
state in position to teach farm manage- 
ment as well as they are now teaching 
soils, crops and livestock—units.” 

The publication, specifically subject 
Matter Mimeo No. 28, is one of a con- 
tinuing series of mimeos prepared in the 
Department of Agricultural Education at 
- the University of Tennessee. Admittedly 
prepared for Tennessee teachers, much 
of the content applies to that state spe- 
cifically, but many excerpts are from 
publications from other areas. Teachers 
in other states should find the organiza- 
tional approach and much of the sub- 
ject matter helpful. 

The author has organized the mate- 
rials under 12 job headings or teaching 
units. The first three units are designed 
to assist teachers in developing interest 
and understanding of the farm man- 
agement problem. The remaining nine 
units pertain to specific jobs or prob- 
lems which a farmer must deal with in 
“overhauling” his farm business. At the 
beginning of each unit, a number of key 
questions pertaining to that specific prob- 
lem are listed. The material, largely a 
compilation of excerpts from the writings 
of authorities in the field and factual 
data, is organized around the questions 
initially raised. 


The lithographed booklet contains 78 
tables and 41 figures which fit into the 
text very well. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy is contained in the appendix. The 
contents are adequately indexed to fa- 
cilitate reference. A note of human in- 
terest is injected by the inclusion, where- 
ever space permits, of selected bits of 
poetry, including some of the author’s 
own composition. 

Dr. Paulus is professor of agricultural 
education at the University of Tennessee 
where for many years he has been re- 
sponsible for the preparation of subject 
matter materials. 


George L. O'Kelly, Jr. 
Teacher Trainer, 
University of Ga. Oo 


<q TIPS THAT WORK Pp 


How to Develop a Winning 
Poultry Judging Team 


To train boys to win a judging contest 
is undoubtedly one goal of all agricul- 
ture teachers. At the same time, to instill 
in the boys the proper attitude, win or 
lose, is a desirable trait to take out into 
life. But, getting back to how to train 
a winning poultry team, the process can 
be summarized in a few major points, 
namely: 


1. Give the boys a thorough back- 
ground of judging and culling when 
studying poultry in class by using 
live birds, charts, pictures, film 
strips, slides and films (if available) 
backed up by practical application 
on the farm. 

2. Intensively review the entire pro- 
gram of poultry judging instruction 
as outlined in point No. 1 a week 
or two before the contest. 

3. Use the facilities of your area to 
the maximum advantage by taking 
the boys to good farms where they 
can practice judging and “learn by 
doing.” 


cost for one year. Previously the 
chapter had owned its equipment. 

The boys donate one-half day of 
time with their tractors or one full 
day of labor as their part toward the 
cooperative project. The rest of the 
work is done by having some of the 
members drive the chapter tractor. 

The school farm should not be used 
as an extensive experimental farm. It 
should be used as a place to give 
experience to boys and to carry out 
the practices recommended by the 
College of Agriculture. 

I don’t approve many of the old 
money-making activities as they are 
time consuming and involve no learn- 


ing. The farm is 
time consuming, 
but it does pro- 
vide for learning. 
It also gives the 
teacher a chance 
to meet the farm- 


School farms 
aren't necessary 
for all depart- 
ments, but in our 
case I think the 
advantages over- 
shadow the dis- 
advantages. O 
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4. If time is limited, bring the birds 
and eggs to the classroom for prac- 
tical work. 

5. Have up-to-date materials on hand 
for the boys to take home and study 
on their own. 

6. Work on the premise that your boys 
have what it takes, that they have 
a reputation to uphold, and that 
they will “bring home the bacon.” 

This strategy has produced winning 
poultry teams in the state three out of 
the last five years I have been teaching 
at the Millsboro School. 

William H. Jenkins, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Millsboro, Delaware [J 


Wisconsin Has Eleventh 
Annual Conference 


Programs and plans for vocational ag- 
riculture in Wisconsin were discussed 
recently at the eleventh annual confer- 
ence of Wisconsin state workers at Cable, 
Wisconsin. 

Present at the conference were: D. C. 
Aebischer, C. H. Bonsack, M. W. Cooper 
and L. M. Sasman of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education; W. T. 
Bjoraker and G. W. Sledge of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; V. E. Nylin of 
Wisconsin State College at Platteville; 
R. J. Delorit of Wisconsin State College 
at River Falls; and high school instruc- 
tors in agriculture—George John, Mt. 
Horeb; Donald Schwartz, Platteville; 
R. C. Wall, River Falls; and W. Hansen, 
Spring Valley. 

Included in the agenda of the two-day 
conference were discussions of: the re- 
vised Wisconsin suggested course of 
study for vocational agriculture, the farm- 
ing program record book, in-service 
teacher training programs, research ac- 
tivities in vocational agriculture, and 
coordination - of the activities of the 
teacher training institutions. 


L. M. Sasman, Chief, 
Agricultural Education, 
Wisconsin oO 


Front row: R. J. Delorit, R. C. Wall, Donald Schwartz, L. M. Sasman, 
D. C. Aebischer, GS. W. Sledge, V. E. Nylin 

Second row: M. W. Cooper, W. Hansen, C. H. Bonsack, W. T. 
Bjoraker, G. L. Johnson 
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Bert Benton, Tolt-Carnation FFA, and his Grand Champion Steer at 

the North-West Junior Livestock show. The animal was named 

Champion Hereford over thirty-four other animals and went on to 

be named Grand Champion in the FFA Division. Bert was also 

Grand Champion Novice Showman. He is a Sophomore in school 

and this was the first steer he had raised or exhibited. (R. D. Walen, 
Carnation, Wash.) 
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New Vo-Ag instructors in North Dakota receive “My Creed" at the 
summer conference, Fargo, N. Dakota. Presentation is being made 
by Charles Challey, Valley City, North Dakota, who framed the 
Creed for the presentation. Clifford Nygard, President, is assisting. 
Pictured from left to right are: Ray Telkamp, New Rockford; Arnold 
Stockstad, Park River; Donald Tumbleson, Milton; William Parker, 
Fessenden; Lawrence Helt, Mohall; Leo Grubl, Elgin; Howard 
Pearson, Carson; Kenneth Fuhrman, Velva; James Hanson, McClusky; 
Clifford Spieker, Crosby; Roland Operstrom, Linton. 


Seated: Charles Woody (34 yrs.), A. Gorrell (39 yrs.), T. L. Wright (31 yrs.), Guy James 
(35 yrs.), J. A. Comer (33 yrs.), O. O. White (33 yrs.). 

Left to right standing: John Wolfe (38 yrs.), Frank Gillett (35 yrs.), John Kirby (31 
G. F. Ekstrom (37 yrs.), Frank Smith (35 yrs.), E. E. Schmid (30 yrs.), O. R. Tripp (32 
Roy Luyster (32 yrs.), K. M. Craghead (30 yrs.), Joe Moore (31 yrs.), Carl Roda (34 yrs.), 
T. C. Wells (35 yrs.), Floyd Barnhart (34 yrs.), Lester Swaney (32 yrs.). 

Absent: C. A. Jackson {32 yrs.) 

The men seated retired June 30, 1958. 

These teachers of vocational agriculture in Missouri were honored at the annual banquet 


— 


of the Missouri Vocational Agriculture Teachers Associaiton on June 4, 1958. Each received 
an engraved gold wrist watch through the Sears Roebuck Foundation. A brochure telling 
of the teaching experience of each man was developed and several copies presented to 
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them. The wives of these men who attended the banquet were presented with corsages. 
A total of 703 years of experience is represented by this group of men. Missouri is 


proud of their record and accomplishments. 


Teachers completing ten years of service to vocational agriculture 

were presented recognition certificates at the 48th Annual Meeting 

on June 25th at Cornell University by J. M. Carter, past president 

of the Association. They are (left to right) Charles Petch, Lester 

Leavitt, Charles Guzewich, Harold Damour, Durwood, Carman and 

John Smith. Looking on admiringly from the background is Stanton 
B. Smith, Association president for 1958-59. 


Gettysburg, Ohio, sop e students of vocational agriculture 
Ronald Lyme, Lewis Stahl and Don Vanatta are shown overhauling 
lawnmower and garden tractor motors in farm mechanics. Prior to 
this instruction their Vo-Ag Teacher, J. D. McComas, attended one 
of the several in-service training workshops on one cylinder engines, 
conducted by the State Vocational Agriculture Department. 
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